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The Old Clock. 


It struck twelve wheezily. Mrs.’ Plummer 
held her moistened finger half-way to the flatiron, 
waiting until the last slow strokes tolled off. 
Then she went to ironing again. 

“She’s got the asthma again, and I’m all out 
of cod-oil. She doesn’t relish any other kind 
and never did. I wish father would have that 
clock-man visiting over at Palmyra Peters’s 
doctor her up some. She’s kind of running 
down.” 

The caller, Ann Persis Chadd, from over Five 
Forks way, gave vent to an amused chuckle. 
‘‘My goodness, Mrs. Plummer, you speak as if 
you were talking about one of the family !”’ 

“Well, Iam, Ann Persis. That clock in the 
long room is oneof the family, as much as 
the twins or liftle Johnny. It came, or I came 
to it, right from my wedding journey, and there 
it sat in the corner striking twelve to me, just 
like talking. I went up and shook hands with it 
before I untied my wedding bonnet ‘strings. I 
haven’t stopped loving her to this day.’’ 

Mrs. Plummer changed pronouns uncon- 
sciously and went on with greater ease. She 
had a curious fashion of emphasizing every few 
words with sharp little taps of her iron. 

“When the twins came, I used to lie in the 
parlor bedroom and listen to her talking. She’d 
say all kinds of congratulating things. Some- 
times it was, ‘Two-boys! two-boys! good 
enough! good e-nough !’ Then she would tick 
a spell like other clocks, and I would doze off 


and wake up to find her saying, real clear and | in 


plain, ‘Marthy Plummer! Marthy Plummer! 
Bring-’em-up— bring-’em-up—right !’ 

“And she’s been a sight of help to me in doing 
it, too. When they were little mites of chaps 
they would think she called them ‘bad-boys / 
bad-boys /’ when they were naughty, and it 
made them feel mighty ashamed.” 

The clatter of changing irons disturbed the 
conversation for a minute. Ann Persis folded 
and unfolded her knotted, work-lined hands 
reflectively. She was wondering how such a 
plain, common, every-day person as Martha 
Plummer came by such “notions.” She, Ann 
Persis, never had notions. Mrs. Plummer shook 
out a gingham shirt and began again: 

“Then when my little girl baby came—and 
died—” her voice quavered over the words—“I 
didn’t have a better friend than the big clock in 
there. She would try to comfort me nights 
when I was lying awake beside the baby’s crib, 
reaching out to touch the empty little pillow. 
She would speak up loud and say, ‘Marthy 
Plum-mer—Marthy Plum-mer—poor dear—poor 
dear—baby’s better—now !’” 

A choke crept into Martha Plummer’s voice 
and it stopped. Out through the window, past 
the lilac bushes, away down beyond the chestnut- 
trees, Ann Persis could see a spot of white set in 
green. She knew it was the little girl baby’s 
gravestone, and she knew, too, how Mrs. 
Plummer had the bushes and tree-branches kept 
trimmed always, to leave open her view -path 
to it. 

Ann Persis sighed. She had not even a 
little white headstone to look at waveringly, 
through tears. 

“The wind’s rising, seems as if, isn’t it?” 
suddenly queried Mrs. Plummer. “I’m afraid 
little Johnny will get cold in his throat. He 
hasn’t been real spry lately.’’ 

“What are you giving him ?” 

“Well, salts mostly, and rubbing him up in 
salty butter nights. That’s real good for 
throats.’’ 

“You don’t tell! I always used goose-oil 
myself. My goodness, what’s that it’s striking— 
one? Doesn’t it strike loud?” 

The ponderous clang vibrated insistently. It 
brought back Mrs. Plummer’s reminiscent 
mood. 

“No,” she said, “‘it isn’t near one yet. She’s 


only passing time of day with us, kind of in| ‘ 


between. Sometimes she does that way real 
unexpected, but I like it. It’s sociable. 
she most usually strikes right, too. She did that 
the night little Johnny came, and they thought 
it was for one o’clock, till she kept it up, every 
so often or so. Then they got all mixed up, and 
we haven’t ever been real decided which day 
he was born on—the twenty-sixth or twenty- 
seventh. We celebrate one of them one year 
and the other one next.’ 

“Can’t it be fixed—the clock, I mean?” 

“She’s been fixed time and often, but she 
crops out again with her old ways. 
nature to; haven’t we all got our ways?” 

Ann Persis’s chair rocked over an uneven 
board and protested groaningly. Her mild face 
took on new lines of surprise. Mrs. Plummer 
was getting more notional still—‘tmy goodness !”” 

“I should almost suppose you would get a 
chance to sell it to some of these folks that are 
crazy for old furniture. There was one over to 
our house day before yesterday.” 

“She came here, too. 1 gave her a good drink 


And | 


It’s human | 
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of buttermilk with nutmeg in, and invited her to 
come ; ” 

“Didn’t she want the clock ?” 

“Oh, well, she wanted it. Folks want the 
moon. I settled that before she had got her 
mouth real open.” 

“She told me she was looking for a clock that 
told the moons and days of the week and all. 
| She said she would be willing to pay twenty-five 
dollars.” 

“Twenty-five fiddlesticks!’’ Mrs. Plummer’s 
escaping wisps of gray hair about her face 
vibrated with honest indignation. “I hope that 
woman will find her moon-clock to suit her!” 
she grunted. 

“She doesn’t tell moon-time any more,”’ nodding 
over her shoulder toward the sitting-room. “But 
if she had a new moon twenty times a month, 
I’d see her in her grave before I’d sell her !’’ 

‘My good gracious, Marthy, not if you would 
get a hundred dollars for it right before your face 
and eyes?” 

‘Not for five hundred, Ann Persis Chadd— 
unless the children were starving or freezing. 
We haven’t come to that yet.” 

She glanced round the kitchen. Its pinched, 
bare aspect touched her with a twinge of self- 
pity. ‘‘We hayen’t got to that yet,” she repeated. 

Forty years went by, and they had not got to 
it yet. ‘The old clock wheezed in its corner and 
struck its clamorous strokes in and out of season. 
It comforted Martha Plummer’s heart in many a 
time of trouble. 

When little Johnny, grown big and tall and 
manly, went away to seek his fortune, it tolled 
the long, lonesome hours off with loving sympathy 
in its voice—at least, to Martha’s ears. When 
one of the twins lay down beside the “girl 
baby,” and she could see two white stones at the 
end of her window view, the old clock grieved 
with her, with sobs underlying its solemn tones. 

And when, one day at harvesting time, 
“father” and his ripened sheaves were brought 
together from the fields, and she looked into 
his wrinkled face a last time, twelve strokes 
sounded ponderously from the corner, though it 
was just about sunset time. Twelve ponderous 
strokes that said to her, ““Marthy Plummer, 
Marthy Plummer—bear up!—bear up! You’ll 
rest, too—soon !”’ 

Little Johnny settled down on the farm, and 
Mrs. Plummer lived with him and his family. 
She grew old and snow-haired happily enough, 
among little lusty grandsons; but at the end she 
was pleased to go. It happened quite suddenly. 
A few feeble days and then a quick giving-up. 

“Johnny,” she called gently one day, “‘let me 
lean on you. I’m going across the room.” 

“Oh, no, mother,” the tall son remonstrated. 
“You aren’t fit to take a step. You couldn’t, 
mother !”” 

Martha Plnmmer’s lips closed firmly. She 
drew her thin old form up straight as ever, and 
walked across the long room leaning on “‘little 
Johnny.” In front of the old clock she stopped 
and motioned him away. 

The scant folds of her nightgown fell round 
her in straight lines. Her white hair, scanty, 
too, straggled over her shoulders. The clock 
ticked a loud welcome many times repeated 
before she turned her dim eyes away from its 
face. Erect and unwavering she stood before it, 
touching its blistered mahogany frame with her 
wrinkled fingers, lightly, lovingly. Nobody in 
the room spoke or moved. 

“Marthy Plum-mer—Marthy Plum-mer—good- 
by— -by,”” wheezed her stanch old friend. 

“Good-by,” whispered Martha Plummer. 

ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL. 
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Didn’t Borrow Trouble. 


The state of mind frequently enjoyed by the 
Southern colored people, and occasionally by 
people of a lighter hue in other parts of the 
globe, is illustrated in a story told by a former 
resident of Charleston, South Carolina. 


One day he came upon a negro lounging 
against a sunny wall, the picture of absolute 
content. 

“Well, uncle,” he said, quizzically, “you seem 
to be hen tate yourself ; what are you doing, 


cyto doing y much, sah, for a fac’,” 
ge his sable friend, with an —_ smile. 
— tell de truf, I aint doing n uffin at de present 

ime. 

“But ‘nothing’ won’t keep you from being 
hungry very long,” said the questioner, with an 
attempt at severity. 

“T aint speaking for —_ lone, sah,’’ returned 
gesture 


the negro, with a tory and an 
ever-widenin, ng smile ; “Tt am speaking for de 
present time!’ 


~~ 
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Pretty Swift. 


War stories are of all kinds. Here is one of 
|a humorous sort, gathered from the Atlanta 
Constitution : 


An old Georgia negro, who was doing a ab ra 
work at an Atlanta residence the other 
the course of conversation with his hgh 
touched on the late war. 
“And you say,” said his em loyer, “that 
followed your master through the entire war ?” 
“Dat I did, suh,” was the proud reply. 
“He was a ’ great soldier, was he?’ 
‘Well, suh,” replied the old man, “I couldn’t 
| tell much erbout dat. He was runnin’ so fas’ all 
de time, it wuz hard ter keep up wid him. ni I 
does know is— he wuz purty r 











COMPANION. 


Let me make your Wedding Cake. I use only 
the best materials. Itis delicious and will keep a year. 
Only 2c. a Ib. Circulars free. F. L. Rich, Boston. [ Adv. 
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A Delicious Confection. 


» 
MADE FROM PURE MAPLE SUGAR. 
Sold by Grocers and Confectioners. 
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SAMPLE BOX FREE 


to Companion readers for 4 cents in stamps 
for postage, and the address of a dealer. 


HOMER L. HOAG, Sole Mfr., Rutiand, Vt. 
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OPENS JANUARY 3d, 1393. 
Begin now and be prepared for a position in the spring. 
For FREE PROSPECTUS, Address 
Cc. E. COMER, Principal, 
666 Washington St., cor. Beach, Boston, Mass. 


Wise Men Say 


“Health is Better than 
Wealth.” 
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Business— Shorthand. 


Largest in the World. 


Roll-top desks for pupils. 
Chamber of C ce pi 
Friday 2 o’clock Lectures. 
Situation Department. 


New Students can commence at any time. 
Visitors Welcome. Prospectus Free. 


694 Washington Street, Boston. ° 
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} On a Bicycle Trip? 


Send for small book, ‘‘ Bicycling Notes for 
Tourists Abroad,’’ 10 cents in stamps. We also 
publish the Adams Cable Codex—a cipher for 
travellers’ use, 25 cents, and fu h 

General Information Regarding 
Steamers to Europe. 


F. 0. HOUGHTON & CO., 115 State St., Boston. 
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Make Hens Lay 


More Eggs and Keep at It, mix daily with 
their food a small quantity of SHERIDAN’S 
CONDITION POWDER. 

‘ect —~y ~~" of the food pe 
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It assures 
ments needed to ons 
brings pullets to early ww hy emem 
sell at high prices in Fall and Winter. 


, Grocers, Feed Dealers or 
ckage ty for $1. Large 
io cans Express paid. 


Drugqgists 
by mail, 25¢.a 
2-1b. can $1. 20. 

I. S. JOHNSON & COMPANY, 
23 Custom House Street, BOSTO!’, MASS. 
Sample of the best Poultry Paper sent free. 











SOAP 


The QUEEN of fine 
Laundry, Toilet, Bath 
and Shaving. Should 
you buy it once you will 
always use, and forever 
thank Curtis, Davis & 
Co., makers of the fam- 
ous WELCOME Soap. 














Say 


that women 
can’t keep 


They’re 
half right. 
When a 
woman finds 
out a good 
thing she is 
very apt to 
tell her 
neighbor 
and this is 
one of the 
ways in 
which 


Old Grist Mill 


Entire Wheat Coffee 


has come to be such a favorite drink 
among women—it’s recommended by 
those who have proved it. Unlike real 
coffee it does not produce nervousness, 
headaches, biliousness, sleeplessness; 
yet its flavor is so like the best Mocha 
and Java that it is thoroughly satisfying. 
Your eS aay you; why 





| POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON, Boston, Mass. 
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in our 48-page 1898 Catalogue, sent 











CARD RECEIVER, 


( Best Quadruple Silver Plate, Satin Embossed. 


) All goods are manufactured by us and sold direct to consumers at mfrs. wholesale Prices. 
All goods guaranteed and registered. Remit $1 by any safe way. Orders filled da ly received. 


} STEVENS SILVER COMPANY, Portland, Maine. 





$ l .00. 


h This is one of about 200 new articles in Silver and Crystal Ware shown 4 


FREE — your address on a postal. } 
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$1.75 a Year. Single copy 5 cents. 
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Clara and Her Enemies. 


66 ELL, I am on the county-seats 
again!” was Clara’s despairing 
announcement, as she flung down 

her hat and books, and backed toward the 

pantry. 
“How many of them?” asked our youngest, 


a child of nine, who had such a fatal propen- | 


sity for saying and doing what she ought not 
. that she was invariably called the Marplot. 
“How many of them this time?” , 

“All of them! The entire fifty-seven!” 

“You poor thing!’ gasped the Marplot, 
sitting down heavily upon the floor, as if the 
blow had knocked her legs from under her—as 
indeed it had, for “‘being on the county-seats” 
meant learning all the counties of California in 
order, with their county towns, and was a task 
administered only as a punishment. 

“Wait until I take on coal, and then I'll tell 
you all about it,” promised the victim, disap- 
pearing into the pantry. 

Every day when Clara came home from 
school, we—mother, the Marplot and I—gath- 
ered resignedly in the dining-room to listen to 
all that had happened to her during the day. 
It was better to take it in one dose in that 
manner, for if we did not, she would follow us 
amiably around the house and give it to us in 
sections. 

She was about fifteen years old, a bright, 
slim, pretty girl, and a good one, but a most 
unlucky mortal, always in difficulties with her 
suffering teachers, who were inclined to put 
down to impertinence much that was merely 
the bubbling over of an original, fearless and 
frank disposition. 

“You must ’a’ been awful!” gloated the 
Marplot, purloining Clara’s ruler to measure 
her own feet, which, stretched out before her 
on the carpet and seen thus in profile, seemed 
to strike her for the first time with misgivings. 

“T was, but I didn’t mean to be,” said Clara, 
reappearing with some cold corn on the cob, 
and devouring it ravenously, a row at a time, 
so that she seemed to be playing upon some 
weird and mercifully inaudible musical instru- 
ment. ‘‘I’ll tell you how it was. You know 
that word-analysis I was studying last night? 
Well, I went to school this morning quite easy 
in my mind—nothing but prefixes, you know, 
and we had to give five words to illustrate each 
prefix—easy as pie! But I began to be a little 
worried when I saw, at lesson time, that the 
bright girls were getting the simplest ones, 
leaving all the hard ones for us low girls. 
Carrie Samuels, our number one, got ‘un.’ 
Why, every second word you can think- of 
begins with un—unable, unhappy, uneasy, 
unendurable—you can go on forever. Then 
Minnie Williams, another prize-pupil, got ‘in.’ 
Wasn’t that luck for her? Inside, indoors, 
induct, induce, include—all you have to do is 
open your mouth and out they come. Now 
what do you suppose mine was?” 

We gave it up. 

“Miss Wilson hates me! I know she does!’ 

We listened to this wail in silence, well 
aware of Clara’s predilection for considering 
her teachers as her natural and implacable 
enemies. 

“She gave me ‘on!’ ” 

As sympathetic listeners, we tried to think 
of words which began with this prefix, and we 
were obliged to admit that they were very few 
—one or two at most. 

“But I gave her five!” said Clara, bitterly. 

“What in the world did you give?” we 
asked. 

“Onset, onslaught, onward, on-Stanley-on 
and on-the-half-shell !” 

“No!” 

“Yes, they slipped out before I could stop 
them.” 

“And what happened ?” 

“She took off all my credits, and gave me 
the county-seats for to-morrow.” 

“Which was perfectly proper,” announced 
mother, heartlessly. Mother always upheld 
a teacher, saying that she suffered enough with 
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| only the three of us children to enable her to 

| sympathize utterly with a teacher who had 
thirty or forty. 

“Tt is not that I mind studying the county- 

| seats,’’ explained Clara, staggering back against 

the wall as she was attacked from below by the 

Marplot, who was humping herself around on 


investigation, “‘but I did want to have some 
time to study up for the oral examination on 
Friday, you know.” 

Yes, we knew. We had heard of that oral 
examination for months. On the closing day 


the classes orally—examining Clara’s class in 
geography; and not only was Clara so shy 
that she forgot her own name if it were asked 
her in public, but of geography she knew 
nothing but a few of the simplest facts. 

This sounds as if she were not bright; yet 
she was. She was a mechanical genius, and 





| the very gift led her into all sorts of misery 
j at school. For instance, in her history 
| book she had provided the pictures of 

| heroes and statesmen with movable eyes 

| and tongues, so that, with a little manip- 

| ulation, they could respond to the remarks 

of the teachers with every expression of 
grotesque intelligence. 

The pictures in her geography were 
glorious. By partially cutting out the 
reptiles and animals, and by affixing them 
to stems of paper at the back, she could, 
by careful handling, induce snakes to squirm, 
monkeys to hop, and human beings to wave 
their limbs. It was undeniably clever in a way, 
but at the same time she was deservedly 
punished for idleness, and lost credits for 
defacing her books. 

Deep in her heart mother sympathized with 


rarely committed herself in words. 





| your county-seats,” was all she vouchsafed 
this time, “for your memory is none of the 
| best.”” 

| “True, lady, and yet I am the only one in 
| the class who knows the Presidents in their 
| order, and the number of years they served.” 

| “That is hard to believe,” commented the 
Marplot. 


“It is all owing to my bicycle leggings,” | 


_ explained Clara, frankly. “You know I’ve 


shoes and leggings to school, and the leggings 
have just twenty-four buttonholes, twelve on 


each ; so in the morning, when I button them | 


up, I say a President to every button—George 
Washington, John Adams, Thomas Jefferson, 
and so on through the twenty-four. Then, as 
good luck would have it, just in the right places 


} 





by Perry Mason & Company. 


the floor, measuring all our feet in a frenzy of | 


of school a visiting professor was to examine | 


the girl in her troubles at school, although she | 


“I advise you to set right to work upon | 


| worn out my boots, and have to wear my low | 





there are two buttons missing; those are 
Harrison and Taylor, who died in office. So 
long as I wear the leggings I am safe on the 
Presidents. We havean examination to-morrow 
in history, and are sure to get them.” 

“Can’t you say them without the leggings?” 
grinned the Marplot. 

“Not a President. They all get away from 
me unless I feel them under my thumb and 
finger. All I have to do is to dive down 
| beneath my desk and unbutton my leggings as 
I recite, or write, and I get them perfect every 
time.”’ 

“Clara! you are joking!’’ pleaded mother. 

“Solemn fact,’’ assured Clara, stretching out 
her feet to admire the friendly leggings. She 
sat a while in revery, and then the bitterness 
of existence forced itself upon her, and she 
broke forth in rebellion. “It is a shame! I 
hate poverty! Think of having to wear leggings 
in summer-time! Andthink of having to wear 


“THE MARPLOT WAS MEASURING OUR FEET.” 


| Jeggings a mile too big! They are two inches 

too high, and they are baggy, and the buttons 
are off—yet there is not a soul in this house 
willing to set a stitch for me—not a soul! 
Have I any time? I on the county-seats half 
my life!” 

With that she left the room, and we heard 

her ascending the stairs with the manly tread 

| which she kept for occasions of grief. Soon 
we heard her break forth into cheerful whist- 
‘ling, and two of us knew that she had found 
solace in work, but the tender-hearted Marplot 
was touched to the core, and sat dejectedly on 
the floor, thinking of what she could do to 
prove her love for the blighted being on the 
county-seats. Events proved that the result 
of this affectionate revery only plunged Clara 
into more misery than ever. 

By dint of working with her half the night 
and all the next morning until school-time, we 
succeeded in fixing the fifty-seven counties and 
county-towns of California in Clara’s fickle 
memory. 

“Come back soon this afternoon, and we 
will help you to study for the oral examination,” 
I promised, touchingly. 

“Come back! I’ll never get off!’ moaned 
Clara. “Look at that clock, will you? Won’t 





somebody please put up my lunch while I get 
a bit of breakfast? And some one has stolen 
my leggings! I can’t find them!” 

“Oh, I’ll find those! I know where they 
are,”’ promised the Marplot, speeding away 
and reappearing almost immediately with the 
missing articles. “‘And I’ll put them on for 
you, too.”” Which she did, sliding under the 
breakfast table to perform the act. 

Clara was launched at last, and then followed 
a long, quiet, California day of sunshine and 
birdtsong, slipping away to a glorious breezy 
afternoon; soon it was four o'clock and our 
cyclone was with us again. Of course we were 
interested in her fate. 

“Did you know the counties ?”” asked mother. 

“Oh, 1 knew them!’ This with bitterness. 

“And are you going to study hard for the 
oral examination ?’* asked I. 

“‘Not very likely !” with increasing bitterness. 

“What is the matter? And did you find out 
anything nice I did for you?” asked 
the Marplot, anxiously. 

“So it was you, was it ?” demanded 
Clara, turning on her fiercely. “It 
was you who cut Washington and 
Adams off of one leg, and Fillmore 
and Pierce off the other, and put 
buttons where Harrison and Taylor 
should have been? It was you, 
then !”’ 

“TIT cut the leggings down for 
you and fixed them!’ wailed the 
Marplot. “I wanted to surprise 
you !” 

“Oh, you surprised me all right 
enough! The only wonder is that 
the shock did not kill me. The 
result of your surprise is that not 
only am I on the counties again, but 
I have to learn the area in square 
miles of every one of them as extra 
punishment !”” 

The Marplot burst into a howl of 
grief, and mother placed a whole 
custard-pie in Clara’s grateful 
clutch. 

“T’ll tell you about it,” said Clara, 
beginning to extract comfort from 
her narrative. “We had a written 
examination in history, and the 
third question was, ‘Give the 
Presidents of the United States in 
their order, with dates.’ Miss 
Wilson, who dotes on being sar- 
eastic whenever she has a chance, 
said, ‘Now, girls, we have drilled on 
this question for a whole term, yet 
it would not surprise me to have 
some one begin the list with Jeffer- 
son Davis and end with Li Hung 
Chang.’ Well, I smiled knowingly 
to myself, and dove under my desk 
for my leggings. And what do you 
think? Everything was changed 
and cut to pieces! Not a single 
President where he ought to be! 
No Harrison, no Taylor — nothing! 
Only twenty buttons. It mixed me 
all up. I forgot the dates, forgot 
the list, forgot everything, and could 
only sit and chew the pen. It came 
twenty minutes to twelve, fifteen 
minutes, ten minutes, five minutes— 
so I dipped the pen in ink and —” 

“And what?” we chorused. 

“Began with Jefferson Davis, put down any 
of the right ones I could remember, just pell- 
mell, helter-skelter, and wound up with Li 

Hung Chang.” 

“Q Clara, Clara, what made you?” 

“Just despair. The two names were ringing 
in my head, anyhow.” 

“When Miss Wilson saw your paper—” 
| prompted mother, gravely. 

“She tore it up in front of the class,’’ con- 
fessed Clara, growing white with the shameful 
recollection, “‘took off the whole hundred 
credits, and gave me the areas, just as I told 
you.” 

Well, we coached her up on the areas of the 
counties, and sped her away to school the next 
morning, Thursday, only to learn in the after- 
noon that history had repeated itself, and she 
was again in disgrace. 

She had asked Carrie Samuels at recess to 
give her an example of a simile. Carrie said, 
“The Prince of Wales has a figure like 
Adonis.” Clara caught sound but not sense, 
and in school was unfortunate enough to 
commit herself to the statement that the 
| Prince of Wales has a shape like a doughnut. 
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Punishment for that—the county-seats again, 
with the population of each. 

‘But to-morrow is the last day,—oral examina- 
tion day,—the end of the term, and you won’t 
have to reeite them,” volunteered the Marplot. 

“Won’t I? You little know Miss Wilson. I 
have to go at eight to-morrow to reeite them 
before school. Perhaps I sha’n’t be sorry that 
to-morrow is the last day. Oh no!” 

When morning came we were really grieved 
for her. She dressed herself in white, according 
to prescribed custom for “last day,’’ but there 
was no happiness in her face or in her heart. 
She could not eat breakfast, and was a mere 
nervous wreck of herself—not our manly, brave 
Clara at all. 

“T talk recklessly,” she confessed, trembling, 
“but [ hate to fail; hate it as badly as if I were 
one of the high girls; hate to fail publicly, worse 
than any of them. Lots of the low girls are 
going to pretend that they are sick, so that they 
can stay away, but I can’t do that; that would 
be shirking. I must go and take the disgrace, 
and get it over.’’ 

“Don’t mind it so,” we cried, the tears coming 
into our eyes at the unwonted spectacle of Clara 
with all her bravery gone. “We will all come 
and share the disgrace with you.” 

We went. Is there anything more tiresome 
than a school exhibition? Everybody was there ; 
the rooms were hot and crowded; the children, 
big and little, were flushed and anxious, the 
visiting professor was tedious. 

As a preliminary, a solemn-faced teacher went 
from desk to desk, and put on each a few pieces 
of long, new chalk. As soon as Clara’s nervous 
fingers came in contact with her pieces of chalk 
she broke them up into little pills. 
dipped them into inks of several colors to get a 
variety. ‘Then she fished them out, and arranged 
them in geometrical designs on her desk. She 
did not know what she was doing; she was 
simply sick with suspense and fear. 

The proceedings were very long. All the little 
ones were examined first and then dismissed— 
the highest pupil in each class being presented 
with a prize. The prize for the geography class 
was a globe, and Carrie Samuels and Minnie 
Williams were each wondering if the other 
would get it. 

Finally, Clara’s class was reached, and the 
professor assailed it with this remark: “Now, 
young ladies, it is your tarn to shine.” 

All beamed at him except Clara, who sat, 
white and worried, a woebegone picture of 
despair. 

“You are to begin by drawing a map of North 
America upon the blackboard. Free hand. 
‘Take your places, please.’’ 

All the beamers turned pale, while the 
concentrated essence of radiance played over 
Clara’s relieved countenance. If she could put 
her hands to work she was ali right. 

“You will find chalk upon your desks.” 

At the word “chalk” the blight reappeared 
upon Clara’s face. She glanced at her small 
and highly-colored bits, and gasped; but there 
was nothing to do but scoop the pieces into her 
hand and wander with them to the blackboard. 

Once there, she grew interested in her work, 
and finding that her colored chalk was a help 
instead of a hindrance, dashed into a bold and 
fairly correct outline of her continent. Her 
ignorance helped her. The other girls were 
hampered with their knowledge of the require- 
ments of latitude and longitude; but Clara, 
knowing nothing of either, went serenely and 
rapidly on. 

Where the brighter girls gave up, or grappled 
with the problem of how to keep rivers in their 
proper confines, Clara took blue chalk and 
sketched in a big, bold river wherever she 
thought one would look artistic, whether it 
belonged there or not. - Next, she prodigally 
scattered in mountain ranges. Then, to fill up 
space and to occupy her fingers,—since her 
geographical knowledge was exhausted,— she 
began to make grotesque but clever sketches of 
the animals inhabiting that particular region. 

Quite absorbed in the task of making the 
different animals smile and leer at each other, 
she was only recalled to a sense of her surround- 
ings by a burst of approving laughter from the 
visitors. She found she was working all alone. 
The other girls had given up. She shrank back 
to her seat, and glanced with agony at her 
big, impudent, highly-colored drawing. But the 
professor was regarding it with approbation. 

“Original, unconventional, somewhat inac- 
curate, but the best on the board,” he announced. 

We drew a deep breath. Clara looked shocked 
and frightened. We listened as the examination’ 


. 


| boast it was that she had never in her life been 


Then she | 
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depending upon his intelligence, took up the 
geography book and proceeded to glean his final 
questions from that. The book opened at the 
place where it had been opened last. 

“Name the counties of California in their 
order,”” demanded the professor of Carrie 
Samuels. That astounded damsel, whose proud 


on those damaging ecounty-seats, tried, failed 
utterly, and burst into wild tears. 

The question was passed to Minnie Williams, 
another angel who never yet had had a county- 
seat given her. She made the same ignominious 
failure, and in turn found her only solace in 
tears. : 

The question swept inexorably up the class, 
and though a few of the “bad” girls tried at it, no 
one was found to meet all requirements until the 
much-punished Clara was reached. 

She rose and clasped her hands before her. 
In a low voice, but without a mistake, she went 
through with the entire fifty-seven. Then she 
named each a second time with its county-seat. 
Then she went over them again and gave the 
area in square miles of every one. Then she 
made a fourth triumphant sally, and wound up 
with the population of each county-town. The 
recitation lasted fully seven minutes, and seemed 
to last for an hour and a half. It made a 
gigantic exhibition, and at its eonelusion the 
audience broke into a rapture of applause. 

Before we knew it the proceedings were over 
and the professor was presenting Clara with the 
globe, while the people were all clapping. What 
followed must have been very hard, but Clara 
was brave and never faltered. 

“T cannot take it,”’ she murmured. “It is all 


they were not allowed to approach the rope 
within twelve paces. 

“Twelve paces! Very good!” said Delleville, 
and he calmly plaeed his baek against the rope, 
and began slowly pacing away from it, “One, 
two, three, four —’’ 

“No joking!’ cried the officer. 

“No impertinence!”’ replied Delleville. “Iwill 
let you know who I am!” he declared, fiercely, 
adding to the women, who listened trembling 
with fear for him, “It is a pity I haven’t a card 
with me.”’ 

After all communication with the imprisoned 
deputies, either by speech or writing, was for- 
bidden, he managed to obtain admission to them. 
They were then in the prison of Carmes. The 
deputies seeing him enter, supposed that he had 
at last become a prisoner, and as. he had no 
guard with him, that he was on parole. What 
was their wonder to find that he was merely 
paying them a visit. He spoke to them one 
after another, and then went away as coolly as 
he had come. 

SOURCE OF NATURE. 
Where can I journey to your secret springs. 
ternal nature? Onward still I press. 


P ° 
Follow thy windings still, yet sigh for more. 
Goethe. 


———— 9-9-2 


Old Jack’s Opportunity. 
O**« of the friends of my boyhood was 


Adolph Switzer—a short, stout, rosy- 
His parents had a small vegetable and fruit farm 





a mistake. It—it—is punishment work. I 
do not know any geography. O Miss Wilson, 
tell him, tell him!” And in her turn Clara | 
bowed her head upon her desk and wept. 

The seene was harrowing and moist. Miss 
“Wilson was whispering to the professor, who 
was scowling darkly. Finally he appeared to 
understand, and an unmistakable twinkle 
of amusement played over his countenance. 
But he stuck to his original determination. 

“I have heard everything, and still think 
that the globe is yours, young lady,” he 
persisted. 

“To do what I want with it?’ wept’€lara. 

“Why, certainly.” 

“Then I donate it to Miss Wilson to 
give to the number one girl,” sobbed Clara, 
raising a soggy, grimy face, from whieh 
distress was slowly retiring. 

The affair was soon over, and farewells 
were said, and we found ourselves speeding 
joyously homeward. 

“Daughter, I feel rather proud of you,” 
hazarded mother. But the herpine of the 
day dismissed the subject. 

“Don’t ever let’s talk of it again. It is 
mercifully over,”’ she said, gleefully. “Let 
me rather dwell on the blissful fact of vacation— 
twe leng, lovely, radiant months, with not a 
county-seat in sight !”” Marion Hitt. 
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Audacious Delleville. 


T the time of the French Revolution political 
offenders occasionally found that great 
audacity and coolness: was a better pro- | 

tection than caution and concealment. One of 
the most intrepid and fortunate of those who 
were in disfaver with the revolutionary govern- 
ment was Philippe Delleville. When the decree 
ordering the arrest of the seventy-three deputies, 
one of whom was Delleville, was read, that 
gentleman took the preeaution not to be present 
at the sitting, but after that he troubled himself 
little about the matter. He was well known to 
the members of the new government, but he did 
not try to avoid them. As the measures of the 
revolutionary government became more and more 
striet and energetic, he yielded to his friends’ 
entreaties that he should keep away from the 
neighborhood of the National Convention, but 
he continued to walk about the streets of Paris. 

The other deputies were confined in the 
Luxembourg prison, and nearly every day Delle- 
ville passed under their windows. If anything 
had happened he tried to let them know. 

Among these deputies were several who had 
failed to escape arrest by retiring to the country. 
The revolutionists were vigilant, but Delleville 
was strangely exempt. One day one of the 
highest officials of the government saw him in 
the street and exclaimed in surprise, ““Why, that 
man is one of the seventy-three!” 





went on, and the questions worked slowly but 
surely up to our martyred relative. 

““Name three lakes of Lreland,’’ was her doom. 

“Lake Killarney,” she said, rising; then 
stopped and gazed agonizedly at us. A long) 
pause. “Another lake of Killarney.” She | 
glanced out at the heartiess, cheerful day. The | 
pitiless silence warned her that she was expected | 
to say something else. ‘“‘And another lake of 
Killarney,” she finished, tragically. 

There was a second ripple of mirth, and 
strange to say it was a delighted ripple. They | 
were mistaking ignorance for wit. 

“Your answers are as original as your draw- 
ing,’ beamed the professor, and Clara’s face | 
went a shade paler. 





Every day some new affliction seemed to be 
prepared for the wretched political prisoners. 
At first the Luxembourg prisoners had had the 
consolation of seeing their wives, children and 
friends from their windows. Later entrance to | 
the garden beneath these windows was forbidden, | 
and a rope was stretched to mark the Ifmit beyond 
which no person could go without permission. 

The friends and relatives of the prisoners 


| waited sadly outside this rope, hoping in vain for 


a sight or news of the prisoners. But Delleville, 
while the Reign of Terror was at its height, went 
to the Luxembourg every day, and paid no 
attention to the prison guards. One day he and 
the wives of some of the prisoners were seated 
near the rope when an officer with two soldiers 


At last the professor, growing tired of | came and warned them away, telling them that | little bedroom over the kitchen. But first we | 


| * * as 
| was an event in his life. 


ed and yellow-haired German boy. 
near my father’s larger farm. 


My name is James, but the boys of the 
neighborhood abbreviated it to Jim, and Adolph 





“VE VAS ARMED TO DE TEET.” 


Switzer always called me “Shim,” while { called 
him “Dolph.” 
Dolph had a lank, stupid, homely dog named 


Jaek, of the most disagreeable shade of yellow. | 


He always declared that his ““Yack” had the 
making of a great dog in him, but none of these 
latent powers had manifested themselves when 
Jack was six years old, and Dolph and I were 
fourteen. However, Dolph still felt entire 
confidence in his dog’s abilities; they were 
merely waiting, he said, for their chance to show 
themselves—for an ‘‘ubberdoonity.’’ 

This dog was always at our heels. I say 
“our,’’ because Dolph and I were the warmest 
of friends, and spent all our spare time together. 

I was milking our cows out in the barnyard 
one evening in September when I heard the 
familiar voice of Dolph eall out: 

“QO Shim!’ 

I looked around over my shoulders, and saw 
Dolph’s round, red face between the top bars of 
the fence. 

“Hello, Dolph!” I said. 

“Say, Shim, you vant to have some goot fun ?”’ 

“Some fun?” I asked. “What doing?” 

“Vell, I vill let you know. My folks are all 
gone avay und I vant you to come over und stay 
all night mit me, hey ?” 

“T will if I can, Dolph. But what shall we 
do for fun?” 

“Oh, ve vill dink up someding, hey ?’ 

My father gave me permission to spend the 
night at Dolph’s, on condition that I should 
get home very early in the morning. Mr. and 
Mrs. Switzer and their two little girls had gone 
to Dolph’s grandmother’s to stay until the 
following day, leaving no one at home but Dolph. 
It was the first time he had ever been left in sole 
charge of the place, and he seemed to feel that it 


“Now, Shim,” he said, as soon as we were in 
the house, “‘in the first place ve vill eat all ve can 
holt. My mutter said 1 can eat anyding I vant 
und all I vant of it.” 
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had gone around with a candle, loeking all the 
doors and making sure that every window was 
securely closed. 

“I vas not afraid, mind you, Shim,” Dolph 
said; “‘I have no need to be scared of anyding 
mit old Yack in the house, hey ?” 

The dog was right at our heels, as usual. 

“I guess he wouldn’t hurt anybody,” I said. 

“He vould not, hey ?” Dolph retorted, sharply. 
“T like better it vas you as me dot vould get 
Yack after him at night, hey ?” 

“They say that there are burglars around,” I 
replied. 

“You don’d say so!” Dolph turned around 
and faced me suddenly, and I thought his face 
paled a little. 

“Yes,” I said. “They got into Mr. Lane’s 
house last night and stole a lot of things.” 

“They did, hey? Shim, come mit me!’’ 

He led the way to his father’s room and took 
from the wall a huge, old-fashioned musket, and 
from a trunk a pair of horse-pistols and an old 
sword. Handing me one of the pistols and the 
sword, Dolph said with a savage shake of his 
head : 

“Now, Shim, we need not be afraid of noding, 
hey? I vould like a shance to use dis, und to 
show you dot old Yack was no goward!”’ 

Some time after midnight I felt Dolph’s elbow 
thrust sharply into my side, and heard him 
whisper shrilly into my ear: 

“O Shim !’’ 

“What is it?’”” I whispered. 

“You vide avake?’”’ 

“Ves,” - 

“Have you not heard noding ?”” 

“No.” 








So Dolph began our “goot fun” by making a 


|raid on his mother’s pantry, cellar and milk- | 


house, and setting forth a great array of German 
delicacies. After gorging ourselves, we played | 
a few games of checkers, told riddles, and 

brought our exhilarating time to a close by getting | 
ready for bed. 


| down-stairs. 


“T haf, Shim.” 

“What ?” 

“T-e-e-e-ves !” 

The appalling word was fairly hissed into 
my ear. 

“Thieves !’”’ I gasped out. 

“Sh-sh-sh! Yes, Shim, bur-goo-lers, hey ?’’ 

“O Dolph!’ 

“Sh-sh-sh! Be not afraid! We haf the 
guns und—Yack. He is under the bet!’’ 

**He’ll do no good there!”’ 

“He vill goom out ven he is needed. Get 
up und get your sword und peestol, und— 
ach, listen !” 

Some one was certainly moving around in 
the kitchen below us. We heard a tin pan 
fall to the floor and then the creaking of a 
hinge as a door was opened. 

“Dot vas de bantry door,” Dolph whis- 
pered to me. “It goes sque-e-e-k like dot. 
Shim, vas you scared ?”’ 

I was, but I would not say so, and | 
knew that Dédlph was scared, too, although 
he was trying hard to be brave. 

He reached out and lighted the candle left 
on a chair by the bedside. Each of us had a 
horse-pistol under his pillow, and my sword 

and Dolph’s gun lay across the foot of the bed. 
Dolph dragged the huge old gun toward him and 
I seized the sword. 

Suddenly there came a loud knock at our very 
door and a-disguised voice growled out : 

“Open this door !’’ 

“] vill not!*’ cried Dolph, with a sudden rise 
of anger and courage. “You petter go avay! 
Ve vas armed to de teet, und we haf a tog!” 

“Bah!” came the yoice. “I’m not afraid of 
your arms, if you have any, or of your dog, 
either. Come, now, I know that you two boys 
are alone in the house and I’m going to come 
in.” 

The voice sounded maudlin, as if its owner 
had been drinking. 

“You stay oud!” cried Dolph. 
you vill —” 

A single heavy kick broke the light latch of 
the door, and there stood a man with a handker- 
chief tied over the lower part of his face and his 
hat drawn down to his eyes. 

I dropped down under the bedclothes and 
Dolph’s courage gave way in the despairing ery 
of : 

“Sic ’em, Yack! Take ’im, Yack!’ 

There was a scratching, rushing sound under 
the bed, and a low, angry snarl deepening into a 
growl, as the ugly dog I despised and Dolph loved 
darted forward and bounded upward toward the 
man. 

The stairs were directly behind the intruder. 
As old Jack shot forward the man stepped back, 
and the next instant he and Jack were rolling 
down the steep flight of steps together, the man 
yelling out in a voice that was not disguised now : 


“Tf you don’d 


“Call him off, boys! Call off the deg! Git 
out, you ugly whelp—oh, oh!” : 
Dolph’s courage rose instantly. He jumped 


out of bed, laid the barrel of the old gun across 
the top of the chair on which stood the candle, 
and fired. Over went the chair, the candle and 
Dolph. 

All was darkness. The house rang with the 
report of the gun. I began slashing away with 
my sword in the darkness, thinking the man 
might have come back. 

“Stop dat, Shim!” roared Dolph, as my first 
blow hit him broadside on the back. 

We now heard a terrific scuffle going on 
Jack was snarling through his 


We had both worked hard that day and were teeth and the man was muttering frightful oaths. 


accustomed to early hours. So it was hardly | 
nine o’clock when we went up-stairs to Dolph’s | 





“Take ’im, Yack! Sic ’im, Yack! Goot 
boy! Goot for you, Yack !’’ shouted Dolph. 
By the time we had lighted the candle again 
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the noise had ceased down-stairs, but we heard | and again the whip-lash of contempt cut into the | scene of busy activity. 


running footsteps outside and old Jack barking 
and snarling as he gave chase. 

Presently the dog came back with nearly half | 
of the skirt of a man’s coat in his mouth. The 
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culprit. 
| your mind to stay there until you can admit the | 
simple truth.” 
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removing the loose rock, and on one of the lower 


benches three stalwart negroes were sinking a| negro. 
| That was the beginning of a siege which | huge churn-drill, one sitting on an empty powder- | long. 


old dog limped and had three knife-cuts on him. | | ended at supper-time; a siege in which the | can and the others standing. 
The men sang at their work, and the hollow | 
me on the back and talking in an hysterical | master finally let the boy go unpunished, but | slunch of the big drill alternated with the rin; ging | “I lak to see yer climm up heah wid dem fuzees 


“T told you so, Shim!” cried Dolph, clapping | 


manner. “Oh, I told you so, Shim! Vat you 
dink of old Yack now? Hey? Vas he no goot 
now? I said he vould come oud big ven he had 


a good obberdoonity, hey? I tell you, Shim, dot | 


dog—hi, you vas a tandy, sir, you vas!” 

Dolph dropped to his knees and began hugging 
and caressing the dog in the most extravagant 
manner. We dressed ourselves and sat up the 
rest of the night, Dolph spending most of the 
time caressing and sounding the praises of Jack. 

Early in the morning my father came over to 
see how we had passed the night alone. 

“Why,” he said, the moment we showed him 
the trophy of victory Jack had brought in, “that 
is a part of the skirt of the old coat Barney 
Willits begged of me only last week. It’s the 
very same coat! There’s a little rent in it that 
your mother darned long ago, and I’m sure it’s 
the same eoat I gave to Barney, to get rid of him 
one day—the rascal!” 

Barney Willits was an idle, drunken fellow 
who lived in the neighborhood. He had often 


been suspected of thieving, but had never been , 


caught in the act. 
“T shall ask Barney about this,’ said father. 
**He has gone quite far enough in his rascality.”’ 
But when we went over to the old cabin in the 
woods in which Barney lived, his slatternly wife 
said he was not at home, and she did not know 
where he was. 


A day or two later the Willits cabin was | 


deserted, and neither Barney nor his wife was 
ever seen again in our neighborhood. 

“Und Yack run him oud!” said Dolph, patting 
the old dog’s head fondly. ‘‘Who shall say old 
Yack is no goot now—eh ?” ee 3 
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A Born Coward. 


" HILIP CHISHOLM, come here!” 
Pp The school had just been called to order 
after the noon intermission, and the 
inquisitorial eye of the new teacher was on a boy 





who was vainly striving to hide a bad black eye | 


between the covers of his geography. 

The boy rose and went forward reluctantly. 
He was small for his age, and not sturdy; and 
his face, in spite of the swollen eye, was frank 
and handsome rather than strong. Just now it 
was pale, and his feet dragged on the floor. 


“So you’ ve been fighting, have you ?’”’ demanded | 


the teacher. 

A suppressed titter ran around the room. The 
idea of Phil Chisholm fighting. 

“No, sir, I haven’t.” 

Mr. Woodrill frowned. He was rather quick- 
tempered, and his hobby was discipline. 

“Don’t make bad worse by an untruth,” he | 


said, sharply. “How did you get that black 
eye?” 
Phil hung his head. ‘“I—I fell down and hit 


it on a rock,” he stammered. 


The principal handled his ferule. Phil’s face 


grew paler and his knees trembled, as Mr. | 


Woodrill pushed his chair back and stepped to 
the edge of the platform. 


garrison steadily refused to capitulate. The) 


| later in the evening he made it convenient to call 
| at Doctor Chisholm’s house up on the slope of | 
the mountain. 

The doctor was sitting on the wide veranda, | 


blows of the hammers swung by the strikers on | a-bu’nin’ ! 


the ledges above. 


| in the finished holes drilled in the topmost bench. 


| 
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All up and down the | of the flying Mercury in the library at home—to 
“Go back to your seat, and make up| cut the pick- and shovelmen were at work | the disadvantage of the mythological figure. 


“Gwine shoot, is you?’ queried the young 
“Tek keer an’ leave dem fuzees a-plenty 

I’se gwine climm right out over dat ledge 

| when I runs.” 
“Yas, you is!” retorted the older workman. 


You'll be mekkin’ tracks round dat 


The men were all black save | clift down yander wid de rest o’ dem "bout dat 
| one, the gang-boss, who was charging the blasts | time. 


You will, for sho’ !’’ 
The helper had dried the middle hole, and the 


alone; and he welcomed the schoolmaster with | Dave Llewellyn carried the only watch in the | foreman was slipping sticks of giant powder into 
| it. By the time the tamper was tapping in the 


true Tennessee cordiality. ‘Taking your evening 
stroll, professor? Come in and make yourself at | 
home.” 

The principal plunged at once into the subject- 
matter of his errand. . “It’s a small matter,”’ he | 
concluded, “‘but I thought you ought to know | 
about it. If your son has allowed himself to —” | 

“The incident itself is trivial enough,’’ inter- | 
rupted the doctor, “but it has led you to stumble 
upon the sorest trial of my life. Philip told you 
the truth; lying isn’t one of his failings. But 
the humiliating thing is, to put it plainly, he is a 
born coward. I have known him to do morally | 
| brave things; but if physical pain 
| is involved, he will do anything but 
| lie to dodge it.”’ 

“Dear me! I’m sorry I didn’t 
know that,” said the master. 
| “Tt is true, and yet he comes of a 
race of brave men on both sides; 
but if his life orthat of any one else 
ever depends upon his courage — 
well, I don’t know. I don’t want 
to be hard on the lad, but it’s a sore 
trial. We set great store on personal 
courage in boy and man down here, 
Mr. Woodrill.” 

Now the library of the Chisholm 
home opened upon the veranda, and 
the windows were up. Phil, curled 
| up in a big easy-chair by the nearest 
window, reading, and without any 
intention of playing the eaves- 
dropper, heard all that was said, or 
rather, all he could stand. 

Long before the schoolmaster’s 
visit had ended, Phil had tiptoed out 
of the house to wander forlorn in 
the wood on the side of the great 
mountain whose afternoon shadow 
makes a two-o’clock sunset for the 
suburban town at its foot. 

It had come to this, then; his 
father was ashamed of him! His 
| cowardice—this was the excuse 
which his father had to offer to 
defend him from the charge of 
untruthfulness ! 

He stumbled onward and upward 
| aimlessly through the forest until he 

came out on the brink of a deep 
| cutting running straight up the talus 
| of the mountain. It was the grade 
| for the new incline railway, and 
Phil sat down on the edge of the 
| edtiinn, and tossed idle pebbles into 
| the big rift. 
| “wish I’d died before I did it!” 
| he bewailed, in a fresh upheaval of 
|misery. “‘But me die! I’d be afraid 
to die! A ‘born coward,’ father 
| said, and it’s just what Iam. I 
| wonder why? Sometimes, when 








crowd, and he pulled it out. 
“Hooray!” he cried. 


“They’re loading up| red clay, the 


men on the lower ledges had 


for the twelve o’clock blasts, and we’ll be here | gathered their tools and were straggling out of 
the cut into the forest on either side. 


to see ’em go off. That’s great !’’ 

The boys sat down on the cliff edge to watch 
the loading. There were three holes, two of 
them very deep, and the third quite shallow. 
The foreman charged the deep holes first, pouring 


in can after can of black powder until it seemed | 


as if he would never stop. 


“My! but that must be a deep one!”’ said little | 


Pete Timmins. “And will you just look at that!” 


The man had tossed the last empty powder- | one of the fuses. 


“CLEAR OFF THE CLIFF.” 





At length only the drill-holder and the two 
hammermen remained on the bench below, and 
they were preparing to leave. The long drill, 
dripping with yellow mud, was drawn from the 
hole and passed up out of the cut, and the bronze 
athlete flung the two hammers far out upon the 
upper embankment. 

The foreman lighted a match, and bent over 
His helper climbed out of the 
eut, and the cry of “Fire in de rock 1” 
was passed from lip to lip. 

The boys had scrambled to their 
feet, and were watching the lighting 
of the fuses with bated breath, 
ready for a swift skurry back into 
the shelter of the woods when the 
foreman should take to his heels. 

Phil Chisholm leaned over the 
edge, and his eyes brightened with 
excitement at the thought of even 
the remote danger incurred by the 
gang-boss. What if his foot should 
slip as he was climbing out of the 
cut? What if any one of a dozen 
trivial accidents should happen to 
keep him from getting out of range? 

The speculation fascinated him, 
but he came to himself with a start 
when one of the boys shouted, 
“Run, Phil, run! They’rea-going !” 

The foreman was already half- 
way up the slide of loose earth at 
the head of the cut, and the ery of 
“Fire in de rock!” went up again. 
Phil turned back for a farewell 
glance, and saw a thing that made 
his blood run cold. The athletic 
young hammerman was striving to 
make good his boast of climbing out 
over the loaded blasts. 

Twice he essayed it, and twice 
slid back to the ledge upon which 
he had been at work. It was too 
late now to retreat down the series 
of giant steps to safety below. His 
only hope lay in chmbing to the 
head of the cutting before the fire 
reached the powder. 

Phil was transfixed with horror. 
He could not have moved if he had 
tried, not until he had seen the end 
of the struggle. Again the young 
negro breasted the cliff, and this 
time made good his footing upon the 
ledge where the fuses were spitting. 

He realized his danger, but he was 
too thoroughly terrified to be cau- 
tious, and in his frantic dash up the 
slope above he slipped again and 


“Chisholm, you have broken the rules by | I’ve heard them tell how Grandpa Chisholm | can aside, and was slipping stick upon stick of | rolled helplessly back to the bench of death. 


fighting, and you have told a deliberate falsehood 
to escape punishment. Don’t answer me, sir!— 


If the boy’ had been’ criminal upon whom | 


went out in a hail-storm of bullets on this very | 


giant powder into the hole. Then the firing | 


Phil saw him try to rise, saw one leg bent at a 


| mountain, and dragged that wounded soldier | piece with the fuse and cap imbedded was sent | curious angle and in a place where no joint was, 
your face convicts you. Hold out your hand!” | back into the trenches, I’ve felt as if I could do | down, and the helper began to tamp the charge. 


that. And I believe I could; but I just can’t | 


First he threw in a little dry earth, and then | to withstand. 


and was face to face with the trial he had vowed 
His first impulse was to cover his 


the extreme sentence of the law had just been | take a licking. Seems as if I’d sooner drop | he rammed down layer after layer of damp red | eyes and run away, but he would not yield to it. 


pronounced, the scene which followed could not | down and die, and I reckon 1 did worse ’n that | clay, working each handful down to a bearing | 


have been more pitiful.~ Phil’s pallor became 
ghastly. He held out his hand, withdrew shrink- 
ingly, and went down on his knees, grovelled at 
the master’s feet and begged like a mendicant for 
mercy. 

Mr. Woodrill had taught in many schools, 
but he had never before seen such a shameless 
exhibition of physical cowardice. 

“That will do; get up!” he said, with a whip- 
lash of contempt in his voice. “Get up and go 
to your seat. You will remain after school.” 

Phil crept back to his desk with bis cheeks 
aflame, and his nerves tingling under a swift 
uprising of shame and outraged self-respect. 
He had told the truth. In a game of “King, 
King Cantico” he had eollided with Dave 
Llewellyn, and they had gone down together. 
The blaek eye had come from the fall. 

Phil had been afraid that the story of the fall 
would not be believed. It had not been, and he 


had made a humiliating spectacle of himself | 


before the whole school. The shame of it was 


almost unbearable. Truly, they all knew his | 


weakness, but he had never before given such a 
pitiable exhibition of it. 


When school was dismissed, the principal once | 
‘* Are you ready to | 
tell me the truth about your eye now?” he. 


more called Phil to the desk. 


asked. 

“I did tell you the truth. 
and hit it on a rock. 
afterward.” 

“‘Who was with you when you did it ?”’ 

“Dave Llewellyn. 
knocked each other down.” 


I fell down the bank 
I didn’t even know it till 


We—we ran together and 
| benches which looked like a gigantic flight of 
“Oh, you did ; quite good-naturedly, of course!’ | stairs, and the narrow, artificial gorge was a 


to-day.” 

A fresh wave of shame went to his cheeks. | 
He got up and loosened a small boulder with his 
foot. It clattered down into the ravine, striking 
sparks from stones in its flight, and as if the 
small commotion had been a signal, the echo of 
a blast, then a second and a third, rolled down | 
the mountain. 

They were working night-shifts on the rock- | 
cutting through the cliff at the summit, and Phil 
listened for the pattering of the stones higher up 
on the slope. When silence succeeded, to be 
broken presently by the dinking of drills, he 
| turned his face homeward. 
| At the foot of the slope he stopped in the | 
| shadow of a great beech, opened his pocket- 
| knife, and cut a rude outline of a skull and 
| eross-bones in the smooth bark by the last 
glimmering of the daylight. He had made a! 
vow and recorded it. 

“T don’t know what it’ll be, and I don’t care,” 
| he said, desperately. ‘‘But the very next time I 
feel it coming, I’m going to remember what 
father said, and stand up to it if it kills me.” 

The next day but one was a holiday, and 
Phil with half a dozen of the boys climbed to 
the mountain-top to watch the blasting at the 
summit. Phil was always in demand for a 
range afield. No boy of them all knew more 
about the plants and flowers on the mountain, 
| and none was a better woodsman or cliff-climber. 

They went a roundabout way and approached 
the rock-cutting from the top. The quarrymen | 
were working up through the cliff on a series of 








| with the wooden rammer, and tamping it gingerly | | words rang in his ears, 


But like a flash of inspiration his father’s 


“if his life or that of 


with an iron bar, mindful of the fact that a| any one else ever depends upon his courage —”’ 


forty-pound blow is all that is required to fire the 
percussion cap on a dynamite fuse. 
The second deep hole was leaded like the first, 


and the clink-clank of the hammers on the ledges | tion was taken. 


below kept time to the tapping of the tamper’s 
|rammer. Two of the strikers were singing a 
negro chant, beating time with their sledges, and 


breaking the rhythm of the song at the impact | 
of the blow with a queer little falsetto cry like a | 


staceato “Huh!” 

The two men on the upper bench had just 
finished drilling the shallow hole between the 
two deep ones, and were cleaning it out ready 
for the charge with a “‘spoon’’ made of a hickory 
withe pounded into fibres at the larger end. 

**‘What makes ’em put a little hole in between 


the two big ones?” queried Tommy Heflin. “I | 


shouldn’t think that would do any good.” 
“Why, that’s the right way to do,” 


One glance at the disabled man on the rocks 
below, and another at the soft slide of loose earth 


| in the upper part of the cut, and his determina- 





| 





Pulling his cap down over his 
eyes he backed away for a running jump which 
carried him clear off the cliff and landed him 
upon all-fours in the dump of soft earth, whence 
he rolled swiftly down to the side of the terrified 
negro. 

There was no time to plan. In the midst of 
the flying leap he had some dim idea of what he 
should do, and al) the little details of the charging 
came back vividly to his mind. He had noticed 
that the fuse of the lighter charge had been cut 
much longer than those of the other two. None 


| the Jess, the hole was so much shallower that the 


explosion would surely come first. 
Ignoring the two deep holes, into which the 
burrowing, he grasped the 











Llewellyn, whose father was a stone contractor. | smoking fuse of the smal! blast and strove to pull 
| 


“The two big holes are eighteen or twenty feet 


| deep, and the little one’s only about five. It'll 


go off first and take the weight from the big ones 
so they’ll do some good.” 

The gang-boss was loading the last hole now, 
and the two workmen were removing the tools. 

“You-all better be gettin’ ready down dah,” 
said one of them to the men below. 
gwine shoot ’fo’ long, we is.” 

One of the singing strikers rested upon his 
hammer. 


it out. The tamping held it firmly, and he could 
not budge it. While he tugged and strained the 
fire burned up into his hands, but he held on 
until it ate its way through his clenched fingers, 
and the charred end of the primer fell spitting 


and hissing on the rock. 


Then he tried to stamp it out under his heel, 


“‘We’s | and when that failed he went down on his face 


and began to gnaw the tough fuse with his teeth. 
Again the fire overtook him, burning his cheek 


He was an athletic young negro, and | and lips, but not before he had bitten into the 


Phil, who had his father’s eye for the grace and | powder and so broken its continuity. 


symmetry of the human form, fell to comparing | 
the young hammerman with the bronze statuette 


The respite could be measured in seconds, but 
it saved two lives. The men at the head of the 
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cut saw what he had done, and while he was | 
tugging and lifting at the crippled hammerman, | of a fresh start. Under competent instruction | utterance to the consonants, and to the ordinary 


the foreman and two others rushed down the 
dump. 

They were none too soon. The rescuers and 
the rescued had but barely reached the top of the 
slide and safety when the twe deep blasts went 
off with a sullen roar like that of subterranean 
thunder. 

‘or a few seconds the air was full of flying 
missiles, and the men dragged Phil and the young 
negro back under the trees. A clattering as of a 
shower of mighty hailstones followed, and then 
the noontide silence was unbroken save by the 
groans of the injured man. 

Philip’s companions received him with becom- 
ing decorum. There are situations too big for 
speech, and they all felt that this was one of 
them. But on the way down the mountain, 
well on the way, in fact, and just as Phil 
was turning off to go home, Dave Llewellyn 
said : 

“Look ahere, fellows, somebody said at school 
the other day that Philly Chisholm was a 
coward. That’s all right, but it don’t go any 
more. The next fellow that says it has got me to 
fight. Good-by, Phil.” 

But Philip’s real reward came a little later, 
when his burns had been dressed. His father 
caught him in his arms and called him his “brave 
boy.” Phil choked a little at that, and when the 
good doctor went on to upbraid himself for 
having spoken of his son as a “born coward,” 
Phil stopped him. 

“It’s so, father, that’s just exactly what I am. 
But a fellow doesn’t have to go on being just 
what he was born ; he can make himself different, 
and that’s what I’m going to try todo. I did it 
this once, and 1 think I can again, when the 
time comes.” Francois LyNnpDE. 


* 
> 





IN LOVING-KINDNESS. 


Give arms of strength to aid the rand weak; 
Give strong hands to the friendless, 
Kind, tender words so short and sweet to speak, 
Whose echoings shall be endless. 
Atherton Furlong. 


* 
oe 





Advice to Young Singers. 
By Madame Lillian Nordica. 


OME one has said that the worst vice is 
advice. The young singer is apt to feel the 
force of this remark, for scarcely another 

aspirant to fame in the arts is so likely to 
receive counsel from eager friends with theories 
and notions that they love to air. 

Advice is likely to be much misunderstood. 
Every one has to work out his own salvation, 
as it were, and whatever advice he may 
receive from those older and presumably more 
experienced than himself should be taken with 
discretion. No young singer should interpret 
the advice of any one person whatsoever as a 
strict order applicable to every case with rigorous 
exactness. 

Advice, particularly such as may be given in 
the generalities that must be employed in a short 
article, should be regarded only as a summing 
up of the principles and courses of procedure 
which the giver has found productive of the best 
results in his or her own case. 

Of course it is very likely that these principles 
will be applicable to many other cases also, and 
so, if my readers do not forget that what is good 
for one or many is not always good for all, they 
may safely read what follows as my best advice 
to young girls who contemplate the study of the 
art of singing. 

First comes the vexing question: When shall 
the young girl begin her course of study? 
Providing that the girl has a good natural 
voice,—and this, of course, is assumed at the 
very start,—I answer that her studies should 
begin as soon as she has attained the age of 
fifteen or sixteen years. 

Her health should then be firmly established, 
and she is, presumably, able to endure the strain 
of steady work. No young girl should think to 
make a serious study of singing unless she be 
blessed with splendid health and a good physique. 
She needs not only a disposition'to work, but 
she must be in good enough health to work 
cheerfully. Ifa person is given the most beauti- 
ful voice in the world and an indolent nature, 
success is as far off as if the possessor were 
dumb. 

I place this disposition to work among the first 
requisites for success, and the justice of doing 
this should be fully realized. It would be folly, 
indeed, to expect a girl to give up hours every 
day to practice when she feels no love for her 
work. 


Choice of a Teacher. 


A question at the very beginning, and one of 
the most trying to the young girl is, How shall 
she choose her teacher? After her initial choice, 
which will necessarily be made upon the advice 
of some responsible person, lest she begin her 
studies under incompetent direction, she will find 
that her own judgment must be the sole criterion 
by which she acts. 

By this I mean that the young girl should 
choose first a teacher of well-recognized standing, 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


lest she waste time and be forced to the vexation | beginners—and by others, too—in giving distinct 


she will soon learn to know whether or not she vowel sounds which are not employed in the 
is making progress, whether or not her professor | simple scales. This is why the scales alone do 
has the proper understanding of her voice and | not form a sufficient basis for studies aiming 
temperament. toward flexibility and complete control of the 
The whole question resolves itself into that voice. 

of knowing oneself, and self-study must be Thescalesarenecessary, too, in giving pliability | 
constantly the gage by which she measures her or “‘limberness’” to the voice before subjecting it 
progress. Study yourself—this is of paramount to an evening’s work, and should always be run 
importance. No instructor can know as much through with for ten minutes or so before under- 
about you as you do about yourself. You alone taking to sing. 
can tell whether he has the proper knowledge of | 

your disposition and your voice, and whether A Proper Diet. 
you are making the progress that you ought to 
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| precautions like these, for every one should 


realize that it is far easier to prevent a cold than 
to cure one. 

Another hygienic point which should be 
carefully attended to is that of bathing. Warm 
water may be freely used, but should always be 
followed by the use of cold water, which stops 
the free perspiring engendered by the use of the 
warm water and greatly lessens the liability to 
take cold. 

This is a point which should be observed by 
all other persons as weli as by singers, and is 
especially important if one is to go out in the 
evening with a décolleté gown, a simple sponging 
of the neck and shoulders with cold water being 
of much service in securing immunity from a 





make. With regard to the diet of the student, it is 
When you feel that you are not deriving the safe to say that, since she is a growing girl, she 
proper benefit from your studies you will know may eat whatever she craves, providing it does | 
the reason why, and when you know, act not disagree with her. When she finds that 
accordingly, and act from conviction and not certain things hurt her, the only remedy is the 
from whim. | prompt and final retirement from her menu of 
Above all, I must urge upon you not to suffer | those particular articles of food. Milk will be 
yourself to be driven about from one teacher to | found to be the most wholesome drink, being 
another by outsiders who know nothing of | particularly good in cases of weak stomach, and 
yourself or of your instructor. There is nothing | having, moreover, no tendency to excite the 
that is more pernicious, nothing that is more | herves. 
fatal to success, than to allow yourself to be| For this latter reason the wise girl will eschew 
made a shuttlecock for the satisfaction of | the use of tea and coffee, the effects of which 


cold. 

The cold sponge produces a slight shock, of 
course, which is, however, highly beneficial, as 
the circulation is quickened and the air made to 
strike with a warmer feeling than would other- 
wise be the case. 

Turkish baths should be indulged in with 
moderation unless the bather be of strong 
constitution, and should be avoided by girls who 
are not robust. 

Singers’ throats, by reason of the exacting 
strains which they undergo, are naturally the 





those who would style themselves your friends. | upon the nerves, especially the nerves of those | 





Do not change your teacher at every suggestion. 
Go carefully at first; your own good sense will 
tell you when you have found the right man,— 
and it will not have been necessary to run the 
gamut of the whole professional ranks, either,— 
and when you have found him, by all means 
stick to him. 

Of course, with the development of your voice 
it will be necessary, after a time, to seek new 
instruction, but when you change, be guided by 
your own judgment and by your knowledge of 
yourself—not by the eager and often witless 
precipitancy of ‘‘outsiders.” 

Let me here say a word as to the relative 
desirability of American and European teachers. 
One reason why European teachers should be 
more successful is their greater experience with 
languages and from their superior facilities for 
hearing music. This is a point not to be 
overlooked, and young singers whose career gives 
evidence of promise will find it greatly to their 
advantage to supplement with European instruc- 
tion the training which they have received at 
home. 

In my own case I may say that my early 
studies were carried on in Boston for three 
years, under an American teacher, who had had, 
however, the advantages of a European training. 
When I began my studies abroad, under San 
Giovanni at Milan, I was glad to find that I had 
nothing‘to unlearn. 

I had of course to acquire the languages and 
that ripening which comes from appearing before 
the publice—and the public, let me add, is a most 
excellent teacher itself. Always charmingly and 
relentlessly frank, it teaches every singer that 
vital thing, self-criticism, without which success 
is surely hard to attain. 

One of the first things that the young pupil 
will be concerned to know is the amount of daily 
practice she should devote to her work. But 
upon this point it is entirely impossible to lay 
down any hard and fast rule, since it is a matter 
depending wholly upon the strength, ability and 
inclination of the pupil, and should be regulated 
accordingly. 


The Question of Exercise. 


Every girl knows that it is harmful to continue 
any physical exercise until a sense of weariness 
is felt. The athlete will tell you that he ceases 
exercising long before he begins to experience 
any feeling of exhaustion. 

The precise analogue is found in vocal culture, 
although here we have not only a physical 
exercise, that of certain muscular cords in the 
back of the throat, but also no small demands 
upon the intelligence, because much thought 
must be given to the proper tone production and 
how to obtain it. 

Therefore the young girl may practise just as 
long as she feels that she is benefiting herself, 
and not beginning to feel any sense of weariness. 
Just as sure as the hours of practice are continued 
beyond the strength of the pupil, just so sure 
will she feel the results of it the second day. 
She should therefore leave off while she still has 
a strong desire to continue. 

The young pupil will make an early beginning 
in the exercises which are intended to render 
her voice supple and flexible; the commonest 
exercises for this purpose are the usual scales, 
which she will undertake first. 

The scales are of prime value and necessity, 
but it is not quite true to say that sufficient 
flexibility can be attained by the voice from the 
use of scales alone. Many girls come to sing to 
me who actually cannot sing the scale properly, 
and by properly I mean with the scale completely 
under their control as to tempo and piano and 


forte. 


When one has mastered the scales, one has 
done a great deal toward securing flexibility for 
the voice; but this work must be supplemented 
by a thorough study of operatic airs, to give the 
voice greater freedom. This is necessary also 
because practice must be had in singing words 
with the music. 

Much difficulty is frequently experienced by 
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enduring the trials of a public career, are partic- 
ularly harmful. 
Her generous and liberal diet should be assisted 


in its task of building up the system by free | 


and regular exercise in the open air, which, 
however, should not be of a violent character ; 
horseback-riding being for this reason decidedly 
objectionable. 

The amount of exercise taken should be suited 


to the pupil’s strength. She should never exceed | 


that which she can take without fatigue, and she 
should be governed by considerations of her 
health and habits. 

There is a popular notion that a certain 
hardiness of the throat is to be attained by 
leaving it habitually uncovered and exposed in 
cold weather. How this may be true for persons 
whose throats are not the seat of highly cultured 
and highly susceptible vocal cords, I cannot say. 
But it would seem to me no more than consistent 
in these persons if they were to train the feet to 
an unwonted stoicism by going barefooted in the 
snow. 

I fail to see why the throat should not be 
protected as well as other less delicate parts of 
the body, and I therefore strongly urge the young 
singer to see that her throat is not invitingly 
exposed to the cold and the damp. 

This is particularly important after singing, 
for then the throat is warm and the cords relaxed, 
and a chilly blast of air may mean a bad hoarse- 
ness, if not something more serious. 

Particular care should be taken not to breathe 
through the mouth on emerging into the outside 
air—nor at any other time, for that matter—and 
not to speak until one has been out-of-doors for 
some moments. ; 


Safeguards against Colds. 


The nostrils serve to warm the air before it is 
drawn down past the throat into the lungs, and 
an inrush of cold air into the throat, such as 
would certainly occur in breathing through the 
mouth, or in speaking before the throat had had 
time to accommodate itself somewhat to the 
cooler air, would be sure to have unwelcome 
results. 

Another caution which I might offer, which 
really ought to be superfluous, is never to sit 
with one’s wraps on in the house. Lay them 
aside when sitting in the warmth of indoors, 
resuming them again only when the cooler air of 
the street renders additional covering necessary. 
It seems almost needless to mention simple 


spot where many little indispositions not evident 
in other persons are made manifest in the form 
of hoarseness. 

When hoarseness comes from fatigue or over- 
use of the voice,—and hoarseness is almost the 
invariable penalty for these things,—the most 
efficacious remedy is complete rest. It is, in fact, 
almost the sovereign remedy, and is obviously 
the logical one. 

I have said that the pupil should be the final 
judge of her own progress and advancement in 
her art. 

Now suppose the case when, despite the best 
instruction and notwithstanding the most faithful 
study, progress seems to be slow if not absolutely 
lacking. I have been asked, in view of a case 
like this, whether it does not sometimes happen 
that a career at first wholly disappointing and 
unpromising subsequently developed into an at 
least satisfactory result. 


The Case of Madame Pasta. 


In answer to this it can be said that such cases, 
although of exceedingly infrequent occurrence, 
are not unknown. A shining instance of this 
particular case, although not quite so broad as I 
have sketched it, is that of the celebrated 
Madame Pasta, who on her first appearance in 
London suffered the chagrin of a complete 
fiasco, but having retired from public appearance 
and having assiduously devoted herself anew to 
faithful study, succeeded two years later in 
winning the most enthusiastic recognition of her 
wonderful talent. 

The case of Madame Pasta is almost unparal- 
| leled; but although it is not quite such an 
j extreme instance of early failure as is often 
|shown by modern aspirants, it is interesting 
because it is so striking an example of the 
unexpected. 

A case somewhat similar to this is occasionally 
| witnessed in singers who have scored only 
| moderate success while using the voice in one 
| register, say baritone, but who, having developed 
the voice into, say, the tenor register, have won 
deserved fame. Instances like this seem rather 
to indicate an early mistake in training and do 
not, of course, come properly under any other 
head. 

As far as concerns the other case, however, it 
seems to me that one who has ever acquired 
success must have done something at least 
promising. Ifa girl has a voice she is bound to 
get some recognition. 

Girls often make mistakes as to their abilities, 
and imagine themselves qualified for an artistic 
career upon the very slightest premises. Such 
mistakes are unfortunate, but are generally soon 
evident, and serve a most useful purpose when 
rightly interpreted. I should advise young girls 
to be very cautious in assuming that early failure 
is in any degree a guarantee to subsequent 
success. 

The whole question of voice culture is indeed 
an exceedingly important and complex one, and 
must be answered differently in almost every 
case. 

Many girls come to me and ask, “Shall I go 
on with my studies?” but I can give them no 
satisfactory nor satisfying answer. The voice 
of the questioner may be a very good one, but 1 
cannot properly advise them because I know 
nothing of their love for their work nor their 
capability for study. 

It is indeed quite as futile to lay down a 
generally applicable set of answers to the eager 
questions of young singers, or to formulate an 
inflexible scheme for voice-training, as it is to 
specify the one particular manner in which all 
children shall be reared. For there is no one 
way for either of these cases. Each person is a 
special case which must be specially studied. 

This is why it is so hard to speak broadly, and 
at the same time with exactness, upon matters of 
voice-culture. It is really most difficult to give 
to young singers advice which will really help 
them unless an intimate knowledge of the partic- 
ular pupil is attainable. 

I can only say again, Bring to your work an 
earnestness of purpose, a love of your art, a 
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desire for honest, hard work, and a conscious 
faith in yourself and in your ideal, and then— 
then you have made a good beginning. 


* 
> 





BORROWING TROUBLE. 
To-morrow has trouble to lend, 
An endless, endless store 
But I have as much as heart can hold— 
Why should I borrow more! 
Harriet M. Kimball. 


2 
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Caught by Filibusters. 


In Three Parts. — Part III. 


HEN I was able to craw! back and sit 
W up, the four men were running along 
the beach as fast as their legs could carry 
them. I could see nothing to be gained in follow- 
ing them, even if I had felt able, which I did not. 
Soaked with the cold water and chilled by the 
clinging fog, I believe that I should have perished 
had it not been for the thought of my story. I 
knew that all of the reporters in New York 
City together could not write a tenth part so 
much of interest about the filibusters as I could. 

But I knew another thing, not so cheering, and 
it was this: That it was nearly midnight, 
and that although my story would be of almost 
untold value to any newspaper the next morn- 
ing, it might be worth very little by another 
morning, because the next day the Cast/ehead 
might be captured as she lay disabled, and all 
facts concerning her become the common prop- 
erty of the papers. 

I had been in the business long enough to 
know that news is the most perishable commodity 
in the world; what is news in the morning is 
ancient history in the afternoon. I leaped to my 
feet, determined to get to New York in time for 
the morning paper if the thing were possible. 

But the prospect was poor enough. Beyond 
knowing that I must be somewhere on the New 
Jersey coast, I had not the least idea where I 
was. I might be twenty-five miles from New 
York, or I might be a hundred. Worse than 
that, I might be half a mile from a railroad 
station, or I might be ten miles. 

I scarcely dared to hope that I was within 
reach of a telegraph office open at that time of 
night; and in any case, I knew it would be 
better to get to New York in person than to 
send in my story by wire. I felt that the manner 
in which I had obtained it was so extraordinary 
that it would scarcely be credited in the office 
unless [ could be present to explain. 

I hesitated a moment as to which direction I 
should take; then [I started to the north. 
“Anyhow,” I said to myself, “‘it is in the direc- 
tion of New York.” I broke into a run in the 
hope of getting warm. 

Perhaps I had gone a hundred yards when I 
saw a figure approaching me. The next moment 
we met, and 1 found it was a man in an oilskin 
coat, carrying a long stick in his hand for a cane. 
I instantly thought of the beach patrol of the 
life-saving service. 

“Good evening!” I said, as briskly as I could. 
“Can you tell what is the nearest town?” 

He hesitated before he spoke; then he said, 
“Pine Beach. Two miles down,” and he 
pointed south with his stick. 

“Railroad station there ?’”’ 

“Ves.” 

“Train for New York to-night ?”* 

“T believe so.” 

“Telegraph office open ?” 

“Doubtful.” 

“Thank you. I'll find out when I get there,” 
and I turned to go. 

“Hold on there!”’ cried he. “What’s up?” 

“Nothing, except that I’m in a hurry to get to 
the station.” 

“Has there been a wreck around here?” 

“Not that I know of.” 

“Where did you come from ?’’ 

“Off a steamer. I can’t stop to explain. I’ve 
got to catch that train. Good night!” and I 
started on a brisk walk. 

“Don’t get too fast!’ said the man, coming 
after me. “It’s my business to find out about 





these things. If there’s a steamer offshore, I | 


want to know it. Met four men up here, and 
they run like whiteheads. Something’s wrong. 
You stop, or I’ll make you!” 

I started to run as fast as I could, the man close 
behind. It was a sharp race, but I beat him. 

T went on, running and walking, till I saw a 
light through the fog to the right. It wasina 
cottage just beyond the sands. Near the house 
I found a road parallel with the shore. 

Down it, in the direction I wanted to go, I 
saw another light. This proved to be an electric 
street-lamp, and I knew I must be close to the 
town. Then I came to a sidewalk, and went 
clattering along it faster than ever, more excited 
at every step. Next I saw a carriage approach- 
ing, and when I came close, saw numbers on 
the side-lamps, so knew it wasa public cab. I 
instantly hailed the driver. 

“Last train for New York gone?” I cried. 

“Goes in ten minutes,”’ he answered, without 
stopping. 

**Take me to the station as quick as you can!’ 
I returned, making a dive toward the carriage. 

He drew up and said, “Can’t do it. Got a 
fare inside,” and slapped his horse with the 
lines. 

“Hold on!” I fairly shouted, seizing the 
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door-handle and wrenching it open. A very 
well-dressed and dignified old gentleman faced 
me. “I beg your pardon, sir,” I said, in one 
breath, “‘but this is a question of life and death, 
pretty nearly. I’m a reporter of the Morning 
Call. If you’ll let your cabman drive me to 
the station, I’ll be under ten thousand obligations 
to you.” 

He looked at me a moment, like the man on 
the beach,—I believe they both thought I was 
erazy,—and then clutched his umbrella tightly 
between his knees and said, “Very well, young 
man. Jump in!” 

“Get me there in time, and I’ll make it worth 
your while!’ I shouted to the driver, tumbling 
inside. 

The cab went off at a great rate, jerking ont 
jolting along, with the horses at a gallop. I 





apologized to the old gentleman for my actions, | 


and partially explained myself. Then I asked 
him if he knew what time the train started. 
**12.20,”" he replied. 
I pulled out my watch, but the water had got | 
in and stopped it. He obligingly consulted his, 
and said: 


|my sanity. 


COMPANION. 


without a moment’s hesitation 
writing my story. 


The train made rather frequent stops, but as [| sounding louder than all the rest. 


piled up the copy on the seat by my side, I did 
not notice its slowness. The brakeman walked | 
through the car and looked at me frequently, | 
and I believe that, like the others, he doubted | 
We had not gone far when it| 
occurred to me to send another despatch to the 
office. 

“Are we due at Jersey City at 2.05?” 
to the brakeman. 

“Yes. New York 2.15.” 

“On time to-night ?” 

Ne looked at his watch and said, 
minutes behind. May make it up, though.” 

I wrote another telegram as follows, and had 
him send it at the next station: 


I said 


“Four | 


On Train, 12.50. 
City Editor Call: Wired you from Pine Beach 


649 


plunged into | river, feeling our way along in the fog, with the 


groaning of the whistles on all sides, and ours 
Randolph 
consulted his watch nervously every moment. 
Then the paddle-wheels of the boat stopped, 
and we began to drift in the fog. 

“Tlalf past two!" exclaimed Randolph, pulling 
out his watch. 

I kept on with my dictating, although as 
nervous at the delay as he. Once more we 
moved slowly forward for five minutes, with our 
whistle bellowing, then more drifting. 

“We'll never make it at this rate,” said 
Randolph, watch in hand. He got out of the 
carriage and walked up and down the deck. 
Again we went ahead at half-speed. 

“They're lost,” said Randolph, coming back 
to the carriage. “2.38.”" 

Just then we heard the tolling of a bell on our 
port bow. ‘“There’s the slip!’ said Beoth. 





had escaped from Castlehead with big story. 
Reach New York 2.15. Will have one column | 
| ready. MARR. 


My arm already ached with the work of 
| gripping my pencil in my attempt to make my 


“It’s now 12.14. 1 don’t think he can make | writing legible in defiance of the motion of the 


ag 

I put my head out of the window and shouted | 
for more speed. ‘Can you tell me its arriving 
time?” I said to my companion. 


| train, but I kept on, regardless of everything. 
The train seemed to go slower and slower. Once 

‘it stopped five minutes at a red block-light, 

| caused by a broken-down freight-train ahead ; 


“We'll be in now in two minutes.”” Again we 
| went ahead; but it proved to be the wrong slip, 
and the wheels stopped once more. 
| “We're dropping down with the tide,” 
|explained Booth. ‘“That’s Cortlandt; we want 
Liberty.” He was right, and the next moment 
we pushed into the gaping mouth of the 
slip. 

2.45!" exclaimed Randolph. 
| before we get to the office! 


“Three o’clock 
Move up front 





“I believe it gets to Jersey City at five minutes | and again, just before reaching Elizabeth, it | there, driver, and get out of this lively when 


after two,” he returned. 


“Do you know if the telegraph office is open?’’ | account of the track having been rendered 


I went on 

“No, it closes early. 
messages at the station all 
night.” 

1 pulled out my note-book, 
intending to tear out a leaf 
on which to write a despatch, 
but it was too water-soaked. 

“IT have some telegraphic 
blanks in my hand-satchel,”’ 
he said, and he opened it and 
gave meone. There was very 
little light, and the cab was 
bounding about furiously, 
but I managed to scratch 
this off by holding the blank 
on the side of the satchel : 


Pine Beach, 12.15 A. M. 
City Editor Call: Have 
escaped from the Castlehead, 
with full information about 
filibustering expedition. 
Reach Jersey City at 2.05. 

Save space. MARR. 


As I finished the cab 
made a turn, and my com- 
panion looked at his watch 
again. ““T'wo minutes more,” 
he said. ‘“There’s the whistle 
now.”’ 

We went around another 
corner, half-upsetting as we 
did so. “Straight away now, 


a good road and down-hill,”” he added, as we | the schedule called for. 
spun recklessly along the street at breakneck | 


speed. “You won’t have time to file your 
despatch; give it to me, and I’ll do it after 
you’re gone,”’ he said exeitedly. “This is as 
interesting as a deer-hunt.” 

I pulled out my pocketbook, and got a wet 
two-dollar bill ready for the cabman. 

“Give me that, too!” cried the old gentleman, 
now almost as excited as I was. “Turn the 
handle, and when he stops jump out and run for 
the last car. Wish I were young enough to 
stand this sort of thing as you do.” 

I caught sight of the lights in the cars as the 
train stood at the station. The cab swung 
around and stopped so suddenly that I was 
thrown upon the opposite seat, but I kicked 
open the door and slid out. 

The first deep puff of the locomotive starting 
came to my ear, and as I ran faster than I ever 
did in any ball game, I heard the old gentleman 
shout, “Here you are, cabby! I’ve got your 
fare!” 

The train was well under motion as I came up 
to the middle of the last car. [ ran in the same 
direction, and as the rear platform overtook me, 
caught the hand-rail and drew myself aboard by 
main strength. I looked back through the fog 
and saw the old gentleman beside the cab, waving 
his hat at me like a schoolboy. 

I went on into the car and met the brakeman. 
“Ts there a newsboy on this train?” I asked. 

“No,” he answered. 

“Suppose I can get a New York evening paper 
in any way ?” 

“*There’s one by the side of that man asleep 
up there.” 

“Can you get me some blank paper that I can 
write on?” I continued. 

“Might bring you some telegraph blanks,” he 
replied. 

“Get me a good bunch of them,” I said, slip- 
ping a quarter into his hand. 

I went back and borrowed the paper without 
disturbing the man. It gave me a thrill of 
pleasure to see that my companions of the night 
before had been picked up at daylight on the 
disabled tug Stuyvesant, and another sort of 
feeling to read that I myself was missing, and 
was without doubt drowned. 

I had only time to read so much when the 
brakeman was back with a generous pad of 
the blanks. I dropped into another seat, and 


| crept along ata snail’s pace for half a mile on | 


insecure by high water. We rolled into Elizabeth 





“IT WENT ON AS IF I HAD DONE THE THING ALWAYS.” 


brakeman brought me a telegram. 

“How much behind now ?”’ I asked, as I tore 
open the despatch. 

“Fourteen minutes,” he answered. 

“We'll never make it up,” I returned. 
I read my telegram, which ran as follows: 

Call Office, 1.30 A. M. 

MARR: Am holding space for story. Rush copy 
on train. RANDOLPH. 

This was encouraging, and 1 went at my 
writing with new energy. For the next fifteen 
minutes we made good time; then we lost a 
minute at a drawbridge. ‘Then we rushed away 
again, and soon I saw we were drawing into 
Jersey City. I tore off another sheet of copy, 


Then 


twice as fast as the city ordinance allows.” 

I gathered up my copy and ran burriedly 
through it. I found scarcely a mistake. As 
the train rumbled into the station [ was out on 
the steps, with the precious manuscript in one 
hand. Before the train had stopped I was off, 
running along the platform. The clock on the 
station showed 2.16. 

“Eleven minutes late,” 1 said to myself, and 
ran faster. 

“Hold on!” came a voice, and I ran plump 
into somebody’s arms. It was Randolph, with 
Booth standing by his side. 

“Here you are, this way!” cried Randolph, 
and he seized my arm and led me through a side 
gate toward a carriage with the top thrown back. 
“How much have you got done?” 

“Column and a quarter,” I answered. 

“Good! Giveittome. Here’s a stenographer 
in the carriage. Climb in and go ahead with 
your story ; he will take it down.” 

I had never dictated anything in my life, but 
it was no time to hesitate, so I began from where | 
I had left off, and went on as if I had done the 
thing always. Randolph began going through | 
my copy, handing each sheet to Booth as he | 
read it. We drove on the ferry-boat. 

“‘Where’s that coffee?” said Randolph. 

“There it comes!” answered Booth, as a 
waiter hurried on from the station lunch-room 
with a tray. He passed up a steaming cup. 

“Drink it; it’ll brace you up,” said Randolph, 
and I did so, and went on with my story. 








A minute or two later we were out on the 


As we drew out the | 


| morning. 


| they drop the chain !’ 
As the tide was strong, the boat made a slow 
| anding, but the chain went down at last, and 


But they take commercial | twelve minutes late, and stopped longer than | we went rolling’ up West Street, through Cort- 


landt, and then along Broad- 
way as if we had been the 
fire company. 

“Baker,” said Randolph 
to the stenographer, “read 
your notes to Safford, and 
let him pound ’em out on his 
typewriter.”’” Then he turned 
to me and added, “Dictate 
the rest of your story to 
McGovern, and he’ll take 
direct on his machine. You 
look after the heads, Booth, 
and I’ll go up and see about 
the make-up.” 

It lacked but two minutes 
of three by the city hall 
clock as we all tumbled out 
of the carriage and into the 
elevator. In the office the 
copy-readers were waiting, 
plainly anxious, while the 
foreman of the composing- 
room strode up and down in 
a condition of mild insanity. 
I walked directly to Me- 
Govern, who sat before his 
typewriter, and went on with 
my story. Booth handed the 
copy I had got ready on the 
train to the foreman, and he 
rushed away up-stairs behind Randolph. . 

For haif an hour I kept on without a pause. 
Every time either typewriter operator had a 
| dozen lines on a sheet he drew it out, and it was 
| seized upon by the copy-readers or Booth, who 
glanced it over and rushed it away up-stairs. 


At thirty-five minutes past three I leaned back ° 


in my chair and said, ““That’s all.” My head 
was burning up, and I scarcely realized where I 
was. 

Booth laid the wet proof of the first of my 
story before me. “Just see if those figures and 
names are all right,’”’ he said. 

For another half-hour I sat and looked over 
the proofs as they were brought to me. Then 
Randolph came to me and said, ‘‘We’ve got it all 


and said to the brakeman : right. Now go home and go to bed. Don’t 
“How are we now ?” | stop for anything, unless it’s something to eat. 
“Twelve minutes behind. But we’re running | The carriage is waiting for you. Better go 


along with him, Booth.” 

It was almost six o’clock before I got to bed, 
but I slept as I had never slept before. I had 
left word to be called at noon. At two o’clock I 
was back in the office. Randolph met me. 

“T congratulate you,” he said, “on your great 
story this morning. It has made an extraordi- 
nary hit. Mr. —— has asked to see you.” As 
we went along the corridor toward the room of 
the editor-in-chief, he added, “Acting on the 
information in your article, the government 
made another effort to overhaul the Castle- 
head this morning, but failed to find her. 
Apparently they completed the repairs and got 
off again.” 

We went into Mr. ——’s room, and Randolph 
said, “This is Mr. Marr, the young man you 
were looking for.” 

He took my hand very cordially, and said, 
“We are all much pleased with your story this 
You may have got it by accident, but 
it was genuine enterprise that brought it in, and 
you told it cleverly. I dare say an opportunity 
can be given to Mr. Marr to do further good 
work for us, eh, Mr. Randolph?” 

“That will be attended to,” returned the city 


| editor. 


We went back, and Randolph said, pointing 


| to a new desk by a window: 


“Just consider that yours in the future. And 
perhaps you can let us have a special of a couple 


| of columns for the Sunday edition, giving further 


details of your adventure.” 
Harry V. MARR. 
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Current Topics. 


Madame Nordica’s Article, on another 
page of this issue of the Companion, will be 
found not only interesting to all readers but 
particularly useful to girls who are considering 
if they will adopt music as a profession. 

The discoverer of quinine is to have a 
monument in Paris. A useful inscription would 
be one telling how to pronounce the name of the 
substance he discovered. 

Territory-grabbing by the Great Powers 
almost necessitates morning and evening editions 
of maps, so rapid are the changes. A series of 
maps makes an interesting reeord of racing to 
outstrip competitors for territory which the 
weaker must give up to the strohger. 

Fortunately America has one institution, 
Thanksgiving day, that offends nobody, threatens 
nobody and competes with nobody. “Seventy 
million voices praising God together would not 
justify the addition of one iron-clad to any navy 
on earth,” said Ambassador Hay, speaking in 
London on Thanksgiving evening. 

When extravagance reaches the point of 
having silver corn-poppers, sentiment calls a halt. 
Like the old oaken bucket, the wire popper has 
a distinct place in “fond recollection ;” but while 
the bucket is largely a memory, the wire medium 
for bringing corn to its highest terms represents 
a condition as well as a theory. Long may it 
wave! 


After sitting laboriously in special ses- 
sion on the question whether Queen Wilhelmina 
should ride her new bicycle, the Privy Council 
of the Netherlands decided that considerations 
of regal dignity and personal safety forbade her | difficult. 
to ride. What the girl queen herself thought 
about it may be inferred from the fact that she 
acquired the bicyele before the question was 
submitted to the Privy Council. 


“They have three-cent fares in Glas- 
gow,”’ complained a traveled American as he 
gave his nickel to the conductor of a New York 
street-car ; ‘‘we ought to have them here!” The 
statement sounds reasonable enough—until one 
remembers that, though the municipality of 
Glasgow itself owns and operates its street- 
railways, the employés are paid only from one- 
quarter to one-half as much as the men employed 
in similar capacities in New York and Boston. | 
A “saving” that comes to one citizen at the 
expense of the life and comfort of another should 
be very seriously considered before it is carried 
into effect. | 


The postal authorities are properly paying 
attention to a class of advertisements that has 
appeared too frequently in some periodicals of 
late. The advertiser promises to give valuable 
prizes to persons sending him accurate solutions 
of a collection of “puzzles,” of which the sub- 
joined is a fair sample: “Supply the missing 
letters in the following name of an important 
New England city—b-st-n.”” It is said that the 
people have been swindled out of a sum of 
money large in the aggregate through this trans- 
parent fraud. Periodicals will henceferth publish 
such advertisements at the risk of being excluded 
from the mails. 


The coming year will have among its 
noteworthy anniversaries the one hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of the death of Isaac Watts. 
It will be chiefly as a writer of hymns that he 
will be honored by affectionate remembrance. 
Of his hymns the Christian world has chosen a 
few as preéminent. If he had written only the 
hymn beginning, ‘“‘O God, our help in ages past,” 
his name would have a sure place in the roll of 
makers of verse worthy and destined to live. 
A great hymn levels denominational barriers. 
While men are talking of Christian unity, or 
dreaming of it, the hymn, in its sphere. of 
influence, if only for the moment when heard 
or sung, makes believers one. He who has 
strengthened and inspired generations, refreshing 
the saints and moving those who make no pre- 
tensions to saintliness, may well be remembered. 


A short cut to notoriety has been effected 
by a woman of Paris who contributed and 
collected ten thousand franes toward the Guy de 
Maupassant monument, recently unveiled in the 
Pare Monceau, on the condition that her own 
portrait be introduced. The ludicrous result, the 
figure of a fashionably dressed woman reclining 
in a long chair at the foot of a bust of the poet, 


| is characterized by a writer in a London news- 
paper as “an advertisement in marble for some 
leading dressmaker.”” Human vanity takes many 
forms and some persons choose to bask in the 
world’s gaze, even at the expense of self-respect 
or of life itself. 


| When Henry the Fifth of England 
' eame to the throne he told his riotous associates, 
| with whom he had diverted himself, never to 
| come within ten miles of the court. A ten-mile 
law that would keep questionable characters— 
lobbyists and the like—from approach to the 
national capital during the sessions of Congress 
might not be practicable, but of its popularity 
with the people at large there can be no doubt. 
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THE GLORIFIED PRESENT. 


eaven is but to-day y 
Made lovely uit to-morrow’s face for aye. 
Richard Burton. 
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Big Cities and Small. 


It seems odd, just as New York City is about 
to enter upon its “greater’’ career, to find Lord 
Salisbury uttering a warning concerning the 
difficulties and dangers attending the government 
of great cities. He took the text for his sermon 
from New York, and held that place up as an 
“awful example.” 

Moreover, he proposes that—reversing the 
process in New York—London be divided into 
a cluster of small municipalities. Already 
Kensington and Westminster have petitioned for 
incorporation as independent towns. For certain 
purposes they must still be governed by the 
county couneil and the school board; but in 
other respects they will be self-governing, if the 
plan shall be carried out. 

If we think of the matter a moment we must 
admit that London will not be smaller because 
its parts may: be semi-independent; nor is New 
York bigger because Brooklyn is hereafter to 
have its seat of government at the other end of 
“the bridge.” That New York and Brooklyn 
are both likely to be worse governed than they 
have been—and that was bad enough—renders it 
at least possible that Lord Salisbury is right. 

As a general rule, the larger the population 
placed under one municipal government, the 
worse is it governed. Boss rule, extravagance, 
waste, plunder, corruption, inefficiency —all 
flourish ; because the field is so large that effective 
— and control become increasingly 


Men forget that a city is merely a great 
business corporation. They are persuaded by 
the politicians to regard it as a part of the political 
machine. That gives the boss his opportunity, 
and richly does he profit by it. 
shows that better government is to be secured 
when the rewards of public plunder are smail, 
that is, in small cities rather than in large 
ones. 

Lord Salisbury is an Englishman, and not 
only that, but a conservative Englishman. His 
| authority as a political counsellor of Americans 
may not be great; but when he, virtually the 
| British government, feels called upon to take 
| warning by the result of an American experi- 
| sent, hhle opinion is surely not to be despieed. 
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' The Alaska Boundary and the 
Klondike. 


There has been some popular misunderstanding 
| about the location of the Klondike gold-mining 
region in reference to the boundary line which 
separates Alaska from British territory. It has 
been supposed by many newspaper writers that 
it was uncertain whether the Klondike River is 
in this territory or in Alaska. Indeed, there 
have been foolish rumors of organizations on the 
Pacific coast whose purpose it was to invade 
the mining region in great numbers and hoist the 
American flag, thus establishing a claim to gold 
territory which it might be difficult for Canada 
to dispute. 

As a matter of fact it would be as reasonable 
to invade Toronto or Montreal with the hope 
of acquiring a right through actual possession. 
The only disputed boundary in that part of the 
world is the line between British Columbia and 
southeastern Alaska, from the point, in latitude 
54° 40’, where the coast-line of British Columbia 
ends, to the junction of the 60th degree of 
north latitude and the 141st meridian west from 
Greenwich. 

Approximately six or seven hundred miles 
long, the definition of its location in the treaty 
of 1825 between Great Britain and Russia is, 
unfortunately, more or less uncertain in its 
meaning. In our purchase of Alaska in 1867 
we bought this uncertainty along with one or 
two other rather unpleasant disputes. But 
admitting every claim of the United States as to 
this part of the boundary, the Klondike River 
is nowhere nearer to it than four hundred and 
fifty miles. It is, therefore, safe from that 
side. 

The line between Alaska and the Northwest 
| Territory of Canada is the 141st meridian of 
Jongitude—a line which can be established to 
any desired degree of accuracy. The position 
of the boundary meridian has already been 
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established with sufficient accuracy for all pur- 
poses, for many years to come, by officers of the 
United States Coast Survey who were stationed 
for two years at the points where it crosses 
Forty-mile Creek and the Porcupine River. 

From the most recent government map it will 
be found that the Klondike is about one hundred 
miles east of this boundary, and unless future 
exploration shall show rich gold-fields extending 
over a much greater area than at present, it will 
be difficult to find reason for quarrelling about 
jurisdiction. 


~~ 
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THE WISE PHILOSOPHER. 
Happ y the man, who, innocent, 
rieves not at ills he can’t prevent. 
Matthew Green. 


m 
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Heroes in Africa. 


An American missionary was working among 
ignorant and degraded black men on the west 
coast of Africa and receiving three hundred and 
fifty dollars a year, or about a dollar a day. 
One day he received a letter announcing that a 
rich relation had died and left him heir toa 
considerable estate. 

He sailed for his own country after obtaining 
leave of absence from the mission field, and 
remained at home until the will was proved and 
he was put in possession of his fortune. He 
then returned to his work in a malarious country, 
where the climate was almost pestilential. All 
of his recently acquired 
wealth he placed at the 
; disposal of the missionary 


- sacrificing missionary 
- would have remained at 
’ home, invested his money 
and possibly have under- 
3 taken some light clerical 
BISHOP SMITH. work in connection with 
foreign missions. He went back to West Africa, 
content to earn ninety-six cents a day, with the 
certainty that his life would be shortened by 
fever. 

This story of self-sacrifice was recently narrated 
toan English audience by the Bishop of Sierra 
Leone. He was too modest a missionary to 
explain that the example of this humble American 
hero had not been without effect in inspiring his 
own emulation. 

He did not tell his English audience that 
before his consecration as bishop he was a 
hard-working missionary on the west coast of 
Africa ; nor how it had come about that he was 
in high favor at court. 

He was at his station on the Gold Coast when 
Prince Henry of Battenberg was stricken with 
fever in the last Ashanti campaign, and carried 
to the nearest port. He accompanied the prince 
to a man-of-war and was with him when he 
died. 

The poor missionary received a royal command 
to sail for England, in order to give a full 
aecount of the prinee’s last hours to the queen 
and to the widowed Princess Beatrice. 

He told his story in a modest, manly way, and 
became a favorite at the court. The queen and 
the royal family were grateful to him for his 
attendance upon the prince and urged him to 
remain in England, where some congenial post 
might be found for him. 

He knew how powerful court intiuence would 
be in securing promotion in the Church, but he 
refused to abandon his work as a missionary. 
He was content to return to his former post in a 
fever-stricken country with small pay, hard 
work and constant risk of death. He finally 
consented, however, to take the bishopric of his 
own mission field. 

Not all the heroes of Africa discover the 
sources of its wealth or offer battle to slave- 
traders. Some of the noblest among them are 
quiet, self-sacrificing missionaries of whom the 
world seldom hears, and who from love of 
humanity, and obedience to Divine teaching, 
honor manhood, and exemplify the higher law— 
“Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.’ 





—— see 


‘‘ Crowding ’’ China. 


The act of Germany, in taking possession of 
the Chinese port of Kiao-chau, ostensibly 
because the Chinese government was not prompt 
enough in arresting the murderers of two German 
missionaries, is the kind of proceeding which is 
often the prelude to a permanent occupation of 
coveted territory. 

It does not appear that Germany had exhausted 
the ordinary diplomatic means of securing redréss 
before resorting to this extreme step. Neither 
does it appear that she means to bring only 
temporary pressure to bear upon China. She is 
accumulating supplies and stores at Kiao-chau ; 
and there are intimations that, as the land 
already seized is not enough to make a good 
naval base, she will add to it, by diplomatic 
means, if possible. 

Several of the more ambitious European 
nations have shown a disposition to profit by 
the weakness of China which was disclosed in 
her war with Japan. 

Russia was the chief instrument in relieving 
China of the most onerous of the conditions of 
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peace which Japan attempted to impose. In 
return for this benevolence Russia has secured 
from China important railroad and territorial 
concessions. She is allowed to build a railway 
through Manchuria, under cover of which 
operation she has thrown a number of regiments 
across the frontier. and virtually controls that 
province. In case of need she is guaranteed the 
occupancy of Port Arthur, which gives her a 
long-desired southern outlet. 

France assisted in raising the money to relieve 
China of her embarrassment in the matter of the 
indemnity due to Japan; and she has obtained 
her reward in the shape of valuable concessions 
in those Chinese provinces which border on 
Tonquin. 

The ink was hardly dry on the paper which 
gave France these special privileges before Great 
Britain began negotiating for similar advantages. 
She obtained them by a treaty which opened for 
her the’ West River and gave her access from 
Burma into Yunnan and Szechuen. 

Now Germany, without waiting for the slow 
process of diplomatic negotiation, by a proceeding 
which, if directed against a “‘great power,’’ would 
be an act of war, establishes herself in one of 
the chief ports of the Yellow Sea, opposite 
Korea, and within easy sailing distance of Port 
Arthur. 

It begins to look as if the active rivalries of the 
European nations, already exhibited in the rapid 
partition of Africa, were soon to be exercised, if 
not in an actual dismemberment of China, at 
least in the distribution of some of the most 
desirable portions of it. 


2 
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Merely a Poet. 


Lord Tennyson was frankly appreciative of his 
own poetic achievements; nevertheless, his lively 
sense of humor enabled him occasionally to enjoy 
in others a lack of appreciation of the high 
vocation of the poet, even when coupled with a 
lessened respect for himself. Delightful are the 
two little anecdotes of Tennyson’s trip to 
Scotland recently related by Prof. William Knight, 
to whom they were told by the laureate himself, 
during a visit at Farringford. 

Tennyson had been staying at a little inn in the 
Isle of Skye. After his departure another guest, 
who had recognized him, inquired of the landlord 
if he knew who had been staying with him, and 
gave the name of the poet Tennyson. 

“Lor’!” cried the landiord, in surprise, “to think 
o’ that! And sure I thoucht he was a shentle- 
man!” 

At another inn near Stirling a similar occurrence 
took place. 

“Do you ken who ‘you had wi’ you t’other 
night?” the innkeeper was asked. 

“Naa; but he was a pleesant shentleman.” 

“It was Tennyson, the poet.” 

“An’ wha may he be?” asked the landlord. 

“Oh, he is a writer o’ verses, sich as ye see i’ 
the papers.” 

“Noo, to think o’ that! Jeest a public writer, 
an’ I gied him ma best bedroom!” 

However, there was cousolation for this 
bestowal of too great distinction upon a mere 
poet in the fact that Lady Tennyson, who was not 
a public writer, had accompanied her husband, 
and had quite won the landlord’s admiration. 
After digesting his disappointment in the poet 
laureate for a moment in sour silence, he was 
able to add: “Oh, but she was an angel!” 





> 





Amusing Discomforts. 


Traveling in Finland, according to a recent 
interesting narrative of her experiences in that 
land of a thousand lakes, by Mrs. Aleck Tweedie, 
is a pastime of many charms, but some undoubted 
drawbacks. 

Finnish ideas of what is desirable in regard to 
personal privacy and comfort are not always such 
as meet the approval of travelers from other 
lands. Chamber doors, for example, rarely have 
bolts, and neither guests nor servants observe the 
trifling formality of knocking; while an attendant, 
having invaded the premises unannounced with a 
pitcher of water or other required article, will not 
hesitate to linger with the frankest and most 
amiable curiosity to watch the manner in which 
foreign ladies dress their hair or don unfamiliar 
garments. 

Moreover, although bathing and massage are 
important and necessary processes in the eyes of 
every good Finn, Finnish custom is to undergo a 
thorough, not to say violent, bath, inclusive of 
steaming, parboiling, showering, scrubbing, rub- 
bing and kneading once a week—and in the 
interval to dispense with ablutions, very nearly or 
altogether. 

Other discomforts which the travelers encoun- 
tered were the dreadful mosquitoes of the country, 
and the excessive sunlight; for ina region where 
there is no night for several months, neither 
shutters nor shades are used, and the brilliant 
light streams undisturbed into one’s sleeping- 
room, all night, unmodified unless perhaps by a 
bit of white muslin drapery. 

From the mosquitoes, Mrs. Tweedie and her 
sister sought to escape in the customary manner, 
by going to bed with their heads in hideous green 
muslin bags, “very wobbly and unwieldy, flat on 
top and with a curtain hanging down all round, 
which one ties neatly under one’s chin before 
retiring to rest.” 

From the glare, they strove in one house to 
escape in some degree by having their beds made 
up with the pillows at the foot instead of the head, 
that they might face fewer windows, and the high 
headboard act in some degree as a screen to their 
eyes. After several days the girl who made the 
beds overcame her shyness sufficiently to inquire 
timidly of their hostess: 

“Is it a part of the English ladies’ religion to 
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sleep the wrong way round?” “No,” was the 
reply, “what do you mean?” 

“Is it in their worship that they should sleep 
with their heads toward the sun?” 

“Certainly not; how did such an idea get into 
your head?” 

“Every night the English ladies have made me 
make their beds the wrong way round, and I 
thought perhaps it was one of their religious 
customs.” 

Evidently it could not occur to the mind of a 
Finn that, after the long darkness of winter, it 
was possible to have too much good sunlight. 


*2 
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THEY WANTED TO BORROW HIM. 


When the Civil War broke out, an immense 
meeting was held in Bridgeport, Connecticut, and 
many men volunteered for the army. To the 
general surprise, one of the richest men in the 
state, Elias Howe, the inventor of the sewing- 
machine, arose and made this brief speech: 

“Every man is called upon to do what he can 
for his country. I don’t know what I can do, 
unless it is to enlist and serve as a private in the 
Union army. I want no position; I am willing to 
learn and do what I can with a musket.” 

But it soon proved that the chronic lameness 


from which Howe suffered incapacitated him from | 
marching with a musket, even to the extent of 
standing sentry. Determined to be of use, how- 


ever, he volunteered to serve the regiment as its 
postmaster, messenger and expressman. 

Sending home for a suitable horse and wagon, 
he drove into Baltimore twice a day and brought 
to the camp its letters and parcels. It was said 
that he would run over half the state to deliver a 
letter to some lonely mother anxious for her 
soldier boy, or bring back to him a pair of boots 
which he needed during the rainy winter. 

For four months after the Seventeenth Connect- 
icut entered the field, the government was so 
pressed for money that no payment to the troops 
could be made, and there was consequently great 
suffering among the families of the soldiers, and 
painful anxiety endured by the men themselves. 

One day a private soldier came quietly into the 
paymaster’s office in Washington, and took his 
seat in the corner to await his turn for an 
interview. Presently the officer said: 

“Well, my man, what can I do for you?” 

“TI have called to see about the payment of the 
Seventeenth Connecticut,” answered the soldier. 

The paymaster, somewhat irritated by what he 
supposed a needless and impertinent interruption, 
told him sharply “that he could do nothing 
without money, and that until the government 
furnished some it was useless for soldiers to come 
bothering him about pay.” 

“TI know that the government is in straits,” 
returned the soldier. “I have called to find out 
how much money it will take to give my regiment 
two months’ pay. I am ready to furnish the 
amount.” 

The amazed officer asked the name of his 
visitor, who modestly replied, “Elias Howe.” He 
then wrote a draft for the required sum—thirty- 
one thousand dollars. Two or three days later 
the regiment was paid. When Mr. Howe’s name 
was called, he went up to the paymaster’s desk 
and signed the receipt for twenty-eight dollars 
and sixty cents of his own money! 

The officers of a neighboring regiment sent over 
to the Seventeenth Connecticut to see if they 
could not “borrow their private.” 
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ARNOLD AS A LECTURER. 


When the late Matthew Arnold traveled about 
the United States to deliver his lectures, the 
railroad companies usually gave him passes for 
himself, Mrs. Arnold, his two daughters and his 
agent. One conductor, on being shown the passes, 
handed them back, saying, “Oh, the Arnold troupe, 
I suppose!” 

“Just as if we were a traveling circus!” said 
Mr. Arnold, with a hearty laugh, in telling the 
incident to Dean Farrar, who records it in his 
“Men I Have Known.” 

Mr. Arnold was much amused at a criticism on 
his delivery, published in a Detroit paper. He 
bought a high musiec-stand on which he laid the 
manuscript of his lecture. As the sight of one 
eye was stronger than the other, he placed the 
stand at his right, read a sentence, and then 
raised his head as he delivered it. A Detroit 
paper said: 

“As for Mr. Arnold’s manner, it reminds us of 
an elderly parrot pecking at a trellis!” 

Mr. Arnold’s first lecture was delivered in New 
York, and many, attracted by the reputation of 
the English poet and critic, had paid premiums 
for good seats. 

He had not spoken long when the “free and 
easy” audience cried out, “Speak up, Mr. Arnold!” 
“We can’t hear you, Mr. Arnold!” and many left 
the hall while he was speaking. 

The next morning he saw two phases of American 
character—its passion for helping the undermost 
dog in the fight, and its delight in teaching a 
“Britisher.” A professor of elocution called on 
the lecturer and said: 

“Mr. Arnold, this will never do. People buy 
tickets to hear you, but you can’t be heard. Let 
me give you a lesson in elocution.” 

Mr. Arnold accepted the offer. They went to 
the hall before the delivery of the second leeture ; 
the professor gave him serviceable hints, and the 
lecturer was heard. 


* 
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QUICK-WITTED. 


A man with a specialty is never at a loss for a 
subject for conversation. When the late Gen. 
Neal Dow was in Libby Prison, during the Civil 
War, he would stir up his fellow-prisoners with 
patriotic addresses. 

In the midst of his eloquence, if any of the 
guards appeared he wouid quickly take up 
temperance as his theme, much to the delight of 








his hearers, and the guards would only hear the 
familiar remark : 

“Yes, gentlemen, we must put down the grog- 
shops with a strong hand.” 





The Companion Calendar. 


A BEAUTIFUL GIFT 
To Companion Subscribers for 1898. 


The Companion Calendar for 1898 isa 
reproduction in twelve colors of Three 
Charming Pictures from original paintings, 
chosen because of their delicacy of design 
and bright, attractive coloring. 


The Three Groups are enclosed in borders 
of embossed gold. The size of each picture, 
including border, is 8x10 inches. Whether 
unfolded or used singly, they will be an 
ornament to mantel, desk or sitting-room. 


Aside from its Usefulness as a Calendar, 
this gift to our friends will be a constant 
pleasure through the year as an exceedingly 
attractive work of art. We question whether 
a more pleasing piece of color-work will be 
issued for the year 1898 for holiday pres- 
ents or for every-day ornamental use in 
the household. 


This Colored Calendar is published exclu- 
sively by. THE COMPANION and cannot be 
obtained elsewhere. If issued in small 
editions it could not be sold for less than 
$1.00 a copy. It will be given to all New 
Subscribers for 1898, and to all Old Sub- 
scribers who renew and pay their subscrip- 


tion for 1898. 
Perry Mason & Company. 





EQUAL TO THE OCCASION. 


The Bektashee is an influential and enlightened 
order of dervishes which no sultan has ever been 
able to suppress. At the present time the gentle- 
men of the order belong to the Liberal, or Young 
Turkey party; they have always played a promi- 
nent part in revolutionary movements, and in 
connection with a period when these were in 
exceptionally bad odor, the author of “The Sultan 
and his Subjects” relates a comical aneedote: - 


Rival orders, taking advantage of the situation, 
endeavored to induce Sultan Mahmoud II. to 
suppress the Bektashee, which, in truth, he was 
not at all reluctant todo. His Majesty, however, 
determined to put the unpopular brethren to a 


test. 

He accordingly gave a great banquet, to which 
he invited all the principal dervishes in Constan- 
tinople. What was the surprise of his guests to 
find that each was supplied with a spoon having 
a handle a yard long! 

How on earth were they to eat their pilaf? They 
looked at each other and shrugged their shoulders, 
and wondered what it could mean. 

“Come, come,” cries the sultan from his throne 
at the up 6 end of the room, “why do you not eat 


your p 

The dismayed looks of the dervishes plainly 
indicated the puzzled condition of their minds. 
Suddenly, to the intense amusement of the Com- 
mander of the Faithful, and of the company in 
general, the Bektashee began to feed each other 
mutually, across the table, with their giant spoons. 

“Well done!” cried the Padishah, clapping his 
hands with delight, “you are indeed progressive 
and sensible men, O Bektashee, and J shall not 
suppress on order to please these idiots, who 
are so dull of comprehension.” 


MATERIALS OF BIRDS’ NESTS. 


The instinct of birds does not compel them in 
building their nests to use only familiar materials. 
The Literary Digest translates from a French 
periodical the following examples of a bird’s 
facility of adaptation: 


A bird’s nest was found in the suburbs of Lille 
that was com of white wool and of strips of 
paper from a telegraph office where the Morse 
system is used, situated several miles away. 

The bird must have made a considerable 
number of trips, for the quantity of pes was 
large, and it had made a good choice of material, 
for every one knows that paper is a bad conductor 
of heat; it holds heat well, and one does not need 
to have traveled around the world to have found 
out that on a gy a good-sized journal of 
stout paper, like the English newspapers, holds 
heat as well as a blanket. 

Near Besangon another nest was found, made 
wholly of watch-springs, evidently taken from the 
factories in the neighborhood ere the selection 
was less happy, for metals are good conductors of 
heat. Fina Y; near a spot where a large St. 
Bernard dog is kept was found a nest built of 
hair detached from the ss coat. In this case 
the inspiration was evidently good. 


NOT UNLIKE OTHERS. 


The activity and power of intellect of the late 
Henry George did not prevent absent-mindedness. 


A writer in the Review of Reviews says that this | 


quality was “the jest of his circle.” 


Names escaped him. I heard him say to Mr. 
Dayton, the candidate on his ticket for comptroller 
and one of the best known men in New York: 

“You won’t mind it, I nope, if I sorget your 
name; I am so conscious of the danger o: 


hames w , that when the need of remembering | 
comes it r: S me, and away the name goes.” 
He came to a recent dinner at the Lotus 


Club, where he was to discuss with some friends 
the question of his em | a candidate in appre- 
hended contingeneies. t was raining, and he 
took from his pocket the slippers with which Mrs. 
———- had insisted on providing him in case he 
should get his feet wet, and as he put them on 
he apologized with honest gravity: 

“TI lost time looking for a man I kept asking 
after as Kinsella, and it turned out his right name 
was Moriarty. At least, I think that was what 
he told me it was when I found him.” 

But there was no absent-mindedness when 
discussion of the business in hand ensued; he was 
keen and wide-awake. 


getting | 
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Burnett’s Vanilla Extract is invariably acknowl- 
edged the purest and best. (Adv. 


MUNICIPAL BONDS. 


Bonds issued by Cities, Counties or States are as 
safe when carefully selected as Government renee, 








e offer such bonds in denominations of $500 and 
$1,000, running from two to twenty years, that will 
net 4 to 6 per cent. i 
mation on application. Correspondence invited. 

A. C. FROST & CO., Bankers, CHICAGO. 


RovYAL 


The Absolutely Pure 


Baking Powder 





















B il or express. 
863 Broadway, 
New York. 








oe 1, 2, 3, or & Dollars and Candies will be 
ked and shipped any desired date. 


DESK CALENDAR. 


Monthly Cards for 1393. 









































Send 10 cents Silver or Stamps. Prompt Delivery. 
W. H. WEISSBROD & CO., Manufacturers, 
67 Ch y 8t., Boston, Mass. 
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Enameline 


THE MODERN 


STOVE POLISH 


Om 














No other polish 
has so large a sale. 
1 None so good. 


J.L.Prescotts, Co. New York 
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| ge SKATES 


Send for 

Youth's 

Companion Justly Celebrated. 
Specia ) 

Catalogue. See advertisement on page 492 in 
Premium List about special skates. 


“Eureka” Skate Sharpener, 25c. Postage free. 
Winslow’s Ankle Brace, 7ic. per pair. 


THE SAMUEL WINSLOW SKATE MPG. CO., 


Worcester, Mass. 








FOR ONE DAY’S WORK. 5 : S 
We send this Nickel- Ps 
Plated Watch, also a 

Chain and Charm, to 








Boys and Girls for selling 

ldoz. packages of Bluine 

at 10c. each. Send your 

full address by return 

mail and we will forward 

the Bluine, post-paid, and “ , 
}a large Premium List. Sta =< ye 


| BLUINE CO., Box 105, Concord Junc., Mass. 











Vegefable Sicilian 
flair Renewer 


he aa. 











Beauty is Shorn 


of her strength when shorn of 
her hair. Beauty and baldness 
are contradictions. The chief 
charm of beauty, luxuriant 
hair, can be preserved or 
renewed by the use of Hall’s 
Hair Renewer. 
































FOOD VALUE means the actual nutritive worth of a food 


article. 


of waste or non-nutritive matter. 
hence its extraordinary economy. 


Oats is entirely nutritious; 


The majority of food articles contain a large percentage 


On the other hand, Quaker 


Unscrupulous dealers may try to impose an inferior article upon 


you, but if you insist on having 


At all Grocers. 


Sold only in 2-Ib. 


Quaker Oats you have the best. 


sealed packages. 


Every package bears Quaker name and Quaker figure. 
ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTE. 
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A Boy’s Year. 


As I watch the old year go, 

In my memory, like a show, 

I can see the months pass by, 

One by one, before my eye; 

See them in the leafy street 

Of the garden at my feet; 

See them pass, and hear them talk. 
And how slowly some would walk! 


Just a boy with all his might, 
Seeing all with all his sight, 
Playing hard with all his strength, 
Reaching out to life’s full length, 
Eager in a race torun, 

With a heart that beat for fun, 
Slow to freeze and quick to thaw — 
Was what January saw. 


Just a poor form, sick and bound, 
Fleeting February found. 

Cried she, “Follow, and rejoice !"’ 
But I hardly heard her voice. 
March blew softly in my ear, 

Then more loud, ~< heart to cheer. 
But I searcely saw her pass, 
Stepping o’er the frozen grass. 


April tried to comfort me; 

ughed, and sang a merry glee. 
How her face with kindness shone! 
Yet she’d melt in tears anon. 
Then my wayward tears wou/d start, 
Till L cried with all my heart, 
Cried as lonely fellows may, 
On a cloudy April day. 


But behold! again I smiled, 

For Lsaw a beauteous child, 

And I called (I knew her form 

In the yellow sunshine warm) — 
“Give me, May, oh, give me, do! 

Just a little violet blue!” 

en below my window, see! 
Lovely violets bloomed for me. 


June, the summer’s own delight, 
Left me roses red and white. 
And July her rich perfume 
Wafted through my little room ; 
3eckoned me, the livelong days, 
To her quiet woodland ways. 
And I whispered, “Dear July, 
Lam coming, by and by!” 


August glided, one sweet night, 
Down the pats of Northern Light, 
Till, with laugh and sudden boun.J, 
Lighted she on mortal ground, 
While from wide-flung upper bars 
Angels pelted her with stars. 
AndI ly to join their mirth, 
Looking down upon the earth. 


Ah, September sad and wet! 
How shall I her face forget? 
Darkest month of all my thought. 
For the dreadful dream she brought, 
As I lay one candle light. 
How the rain fell down that night! 
Some one whispered in the rain, 

“He will never walk again!”’ 


Yet I hailed October well, 

Tingling from the hickory dell, 

Where she left the boys at play, 

Midst the nuts and barberries gay, 

Heaping up the tangled maze 

For the crackling bonfire’s blaze. 
“Oh,” I thought, “do they recall 

One whose laugh once led them all ?”” 


In the cold November blast 
Calied I, as Hope came at last, 
To the leaves of brown and red, 
Skipping, skeltering ahead :— 
“Some day. little leaves, maybe 
You shall run a race with me; 
You shall see my faster feet, 
As they twinkle up the street!’’ 


Dear December, clad in white, 
She that brought that Holy Night, 
Songful came, and tarried long, 
With a message in her song. 
Sweetest month of all of them, 
For her Star of Bethlehem! 

Yes, and in my life’s dark cup 
Look, my starlight filtered up! 


New Year’s Day! with snow and sleet 
Once again beneath my feet! 

New Year’s Day — my Delecs gwing 
Till, for very strength, I sing! 

Hail the New Year back -— nt! 

All the pageant months of pain, 
Safely in my heart secured, 

It is sweet to have endured! 














AGNES LEE. 
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His Last Exhortation. 


HE following anecdote about 
Father Taylor, Boston’s famous 
preacher to sailors, was repeated 
from wharf to wharf and from 
quarter-deck to forecastle 
twenty or thirty years ago. 
Nevertheless, it is not so well 
.' known to-day but that it will 
‘Y bear retelling. 

Mr. William Bridgett, an old sailor, attended 
Father Taylor up to his death. Near the end 
the preacher’s mind perceptibly failed. One 
morning, ten days before he died, Mr. Bridgett 
was surprised to hear him apparently conversing 
with some one very earnestly in his room, which 
adjoined the one in which Mr. Bridgett himself 
‘was. 

Wondering who the visitor could be whom hi 
patient was exhorting so forcibly, and who had 
obtained access to him, Mr. Bridgett stepped to 
the door of the room, and there beheld a strange 
sight. Father Taylor had left his bed, and stood 
half-dressed before the looking-glass, eagerly 
addressing the old man whom he saw gazing at 
him, and exhorting him to accept Christ and His 
teachings. 

“You are a sinner,” he said. “Don’t you 
know that you are? The grave is directly in 
your path. Repent of your sins. Accept Christ 
now. There is yet time.” True to his lifelong 
habit, he continued pleading with the old man 
before him to turn from his evil ways and 
acknowledge Christ as his Saviour. It was only 
with the greatest difficulty that he could be 
persuaded to leave the reflected face before him, 
and return to his bed. 

There can be no better illustration of the 
strength of the ruling motive of an earnest life 
than this pathetic story. This dying man was 
so permeated with the spirit of exhortation and 
warning that had governed him in days of 
health, that when disease and old age came, and 
the vigorous mind was weakened, this spirit was 
still active—dominant with his latest breath. 

Habits formed are not eliminated. There is 











life. Neither is there a more beautiful sight 
than the white hairs of age that are the emblem 


of years of noble, upright living, the value of 


which death cannot destroy. 
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General Grant’s Love of Horses. 


One of General Grant’s marked characteristics 
was his love of a horse. Mr. George P. Floyd, 
who was familiar with this side of the general’s 
character, has written an article on the subject 


in the American Cultivator. He declares that 
Grant lost all his reticence and coldness of 


manner in the presence of a good horse; the 
hinges of his tongue were loosened, and he became 


eloquent, and even gesticulated, almost like a 


Frenchman, The late Colonel Peyton, who has 
written a book of reminiscences, tells in that 
volume the story of his first meeting with Grant. 


It was in 1838, when Peyton, as a boy, was 
working in a store at Flat Rock, Kentucky, and 
Ulysses Grant, then sixteen years old, lived at 
Georgetown, Ohio, not many miles distant. 

Ulysses, who, according to Peyton, was then 
“awkward, meunly, determined, industrious and 
very poorly dressed,” drove over to Flat Rock on 
an errand. He had to stay all night, and slept at 
the store with young Peyton. It was very cold, 
and the boys “kept close to the lee of the coun- 
ter.” In the morning Grant asked Peyton if he 
could help him; Peyton said, “Yes,” and Grant 
helped sweep out the store, take down the shut- 
ters, and put the stock in place. 

After breakfast young Grant drove off; but his 
horse was a vicious one, and he had not gone far 
before it ran away, and brought up in a fence 
corner. Fortunately no damage was done. Grant 
jumped out, seized the trembling horse by the 

it, and tied his handkerchief over its eyes. 
Then he drove the horse blindfolded all the way 
to Georgetown. 

But at sixteen Grant was an old horseman. 
He began his driving at seven, when, Mr. aye 
says, he hitched an unbroken colt to a sled, in the 
absence of his father, and hauled brush all day. 
At ten xeare of age he drove a _—- pair of 
a alone from Georgetown to Cincinnati, forty 
miles. 

The familiar story, told of so many famous 
people, of blunderin La me , is told also— 
and very likely with truth—of Grant as a boy. 
Ulysses’ father, it is said, had offered a neighbor 
twenty dollars for a colt, but the neighbor wanted 








twenty-five. nner J Grant sent his boy for the 
colt, with instructions to get him for less if 

oon ible, but if ry to pay the twenty-five 
ollars. 


When he arrived at the neighbor’s, 
Ulysses was asked how much his father had told 
him to pay for the colt. 

“Father said,” replied Ulysses, “for me to offer 
you wena dollars, and if d 
colt, to offer you twenty-two and a half, and if 
that did not fetch him, to give you twenty-five.” 

A. agg necessary to say how much he paid for 
the colt. 

At West Point Grant was the best horseman 
among the cadets. He rode a horse named York, 
known to be the most ungovernable animal at the 
academy. With this horse Grant made a leap 
over five bars, the topmost about six feet from 
the ground. He was also an adept in changin 
the aw of a horse from a trot to a pace, and bac 
again—then a rare accomplishment. 

hen, as always, Grant was peculiarly success- 
ful in breaking intractable horses through the 
exercise of his quiet and gentle disposition, 
coupled with a remarkable degree of firmness. 

Such a rider would naturally have preferred to 

0 into the cavalry ou his graduation from West 
oint, but his scholarship was low, and, as is 
commonly the case with such cadets, he was 
assigned to the a. 

General Grant’s biographers would find it 
impossible to deny, if they wished to do so, that 
he was, in his later years, fond of fast trotting; 
but he cannot be accused of enone | any 
racing of a demoralizing character, nor any 
“speeding” which involved the slightest cruelty. 
He liked to drive, even during his ———s n 
his moments of relaxation, a team of horses that 
could “go.” Mr. Floyd tells an amusing story in 
this connection. 

On the road from Long Branch to Eatontown, 
New Jersey, in June, 1869, Mr. Floyd was driving 
an old stager named Sorrel Dan, who could go his 
mile in two minutes and twenty-eight seconds. 
While he was Jossing along, a team of chestnuts, 
hitched to a light road-wagon and driven by a 
sedate-looking man, came up and attempted to go 
by Sorrel Dan was unwilling to be passed, and 

r — allowed him to go. Nevertheless, the 

chestnuts went past. 
After the two drivers had slowed up, and were 
walking along the road, Mr. Floyd looked at the 
chestnuts a great deal more closely than he did 
at the driver. 

“That’s a good team you have there,” Floyd 
said. “They look like the Gold-dust breed.” 

“So they are, and I think they A xg very well,” 
said the man. “They belong to Mr. Lew Pettee 
of New York, and he lent them to me for a drive.” 

“You handle a double team to Se Mr. 
Floyd went on. “You must have had a good deal 
of experience.” 

“I have driven a good deal when not engaged in 

‘m ” 
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“Oh, then you were a soldier? Which side were 
you on?” 

“On the winning side.” 

“May I ask your name?” 

“My name is Grant.” 

Mr. Floyd looked at him in astonishment. 
“What! Not*our President?” 

“Yes.” General Grant pos mg heartily, and 
the two men drove on, still talking about horses. 


* 
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Valuable Crops. 


Cottee and tea are both indigenous to Asia, but 
coffee thrives also on the opposite side of the 
world, so that a comparison of the places whence 
we obtain them would yield some curious con- 
trasts. In Colombia, South America, for 
instance, the coffee crop is often gathered by 
children, who pick a hundred and fifty quarts a 
day, and get five cents for their work. In India 
and Ceylon, on the other hand, the tea crop is 
cultivated by families or coolies “of both sexes 
and all ages,” employed under contract at twelve 
cents a day. “In addition,” writes Mr. William 
Mackenzie, the commissioner of the Ceylon gov- 
ernment, who recently visited New York, “the 
coolies receive lodgings, food and medical attend- 
ance. 

“The coffee plantations and the ‘tea-gardens’ 
are noisy places. In the tea-gardens, however, 
the discipline is rather better than in the coffee 
plantations. For every twenty laborers there is 
an overseer, or ‘cangany,’ as he calls himself. 

“He is a man who magnifies his office. All the 
coolies wear many-colored cotton garments, but 
the cangany is bound to wear a coat also—no 
matter how hot the weather is. 

“Besides the coat, the cangany insists on an 
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no more pitiable object on earth than a man in 
his senility bound by habit to a degraded, wicked 


COMPANION. 


umbrella. A brilliant red one makes him happiest, 
but if he cannot get that, a black or white one 
there must_ be. 
walking with their umbrellas open long after the 
sun gone down, and when no light could 
possibly touch their dusky faces but that of the 
moon and the stars. 

“It is only in field-work, of course, that the 
cangany ¢c nds igns a laborer to 
each row of tea shrubs, to prune or pluck, or 
whatever the task may be. 

“While they work they sing, sometimes a chorus 
in which they all take part, sometimes an im- 
promptu duet—often very clever in its way—in 
which the singers take up the simple events of 
their daily life. If the rice and curry are below 
standard, or the white manager has done an 
bey Levy then is the time to hear of it. 

“About midday there is a halt. If it is in the 

thering » pluckers examine their 

askets and throw out the coarse leaves that ma 
have crept in, and the baskets are weighed. 
With this operation, by the way, the work of the 
coolies ends. In China and Japan the tea is rolled 
by hand, but the teas of India and Ceylon are all 
pre ared by improved machinery. 

“At four o’clock the day’s work is over. It is 
not easy to get the coolies to do any more, even 
when the crop is ripe and all hands are needed. 
cary Se children on the Colombian plantation 
would ewe | to pick coffee as long as the 
light lasted at the rate of a hundred and _fifty 
quarts for five cents, but the hands on the India 
and Ceylon tea plantations always ‘know when 
they have enough.’ 

“Most of the coolies refuse to work more than 
four days in a week. They get their food and 
lodging in any event. Four days’ work supplies 
their simple wants,—they can dress extravagantly 
on two dollars a year,—and their motto seems to 


be, ‘No labor that isn’t necessary.’ ” 
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Out of Town. 


From a plat in my city garden 
mes the scent of new-mown hay : — 
Let no one ring my door-bell, 
- Iam not at home to-day! 

Iam off on a trip to Childhood — 

That shadowy land of charm ; — 
Wafted on breath of clover 

To the old house on the farm! 

Mary V. LITTELL. 
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Profitable Politeness. 


One of the best Klondike stories thus far 
received comes from Seattle by way of the Post- 
Intelligencer. It is interesting, not to say exciting, 
and has the further merit of conveying an excel- 
lent lesson. The hero of it is Jimmy Brennan, 
ten years old, and son of Police-officer Brennan 
of Seattle. Here follows the story: : 


With several companions, Jimmy was standing 
on Yesler Way, when a stranger came alone. He 
looked like a man who had just returned from a 
logging-camp. 

‘ vss he said, “where is the Butler Hotel?” 

“1’ll tell you for a quarter,” said one of Jimmy’s 
companions. 

“Pll show you where it is for ten cents,” 
chimed in another. 

“Say, Pll do it for five cents,” remarked a 


rd. 

“Mister,” said Jimmy, “I will point out the 
Butler to you for nothing.” 

“You’re my man,” said the rough-looking 
stranger, and the two went down Yesler Wa: 
together, while Jimmy’s companions staye 
behind to call him a chump. Jimmy led the 
stranger to the Butler. 

“Come in here,” said the man, and he led the 


boy into a clothing store. “Give this boy the best 
* t of clothes in the house,” said the stranger. 
mm 


1 t7 opened his mouth. Soon he 
on a fine suit. 

“Now give him an overcoat,” said the stranger, 
and Jimmy’s eyes tried to pop out of their sockets. 
The clerk adorned Jimmy with an overcoat. 

“Now a hat,” said the stranger. Jimmy wanted 
toc He thought it was Christmas time, and 
that he was by the side of a grate fire reading one 
of Andersen’s fairy tales. 

Soon he was arrayed in new hat, new suit, new 
overcoat. The stranger paid for all. Jimmy 
started out of the store. e€ was so bewildered 
that if several goblins had i in their appear- 
ance, he would have joined them in their fairy- 
land festivities. 

“Just wait a minute,” said the stranger. Jimmy 
waited. If the stranger had said, “Go roll in the 
dust of the street,’”’ Jimmy would have done it. 

The stranger went down in his pockets and 
closed his dealings with Jimmy by giving him a 
five-dollar gold-piece and a gold nugget worth 
about five dollars. 

Then Jimmy thanked the stranger, and went off 
to tell his companions about the man to whom he 
showed the Hotel Butler “for nothing.” 

The stranger was a Klondiker, sup) d to be 
Patrick Galvin, who returned on the Rosalie 
Saturday night with a fortune estimated at about 
twenty thousand dollars. It pays to be polite. 
If you don’t think so, ask Jimmy Brennan. 
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Indian and Jaguar. 


Tiger-hunting is an exciting sport, and a man 
who should venture into the jungle on a tiger- 
hunt, if he were not amply gifted with pluck and 
coolness, would assuredly be a man very much 
out of place. But few tales of tiger-hunters in 
India give to the reader a clearer picture of 
“nerve,” than a recent description by W. W. 
Howard of an adventure of his Indian hunter, 
Terife, in a South American forest with the great 
spotted jaguar, or tiger of the Western Continent. 
Man and beast met suddenly in a glade. The 
man stopped, still as a bronze statue. 


The tiger’s long tail swung slowly from left to 
right, and from right to left again, while over his 
low face crept a look of mild surprise and 
nquiry, as though he asked the meaning of this 
strange thing which had the figure of flesh and 
blood, and the stillness of rock. 

Slowly, cautiously he came on, hanging his head 
and neck low between his shoulders, and never 
for an instant taking his green-and-yellow eyes 
from the strange thing in the path. 

As he drew near, a step at a time, his tail swun 
more rapidly, with a vicious jerk at the end o 
each swing. The Indian had seemingly petrified 
where he stood. Not even the loose folds of his 
cotton shirt stirred in the breeze. The birds 
circled and wheeled for a few moments, and then 
flew away, caring nothing for the impending 
death - grapple, now that their own domestic 
arrangements were no longer imperiled. 

Puzzled, undecided, watchful, the tiger walked 


— to the hunter, his green eyes searching 
craftily for some undetected sign of life. When 
he had come to the end of his uncertain path the 


yellow monster bent his head and sniffed suspi- 
ciously at the Indian’s feet. 
ike a steel spring the great beast recoiled. 
The strange, still thing was flesh and blood. 
A step at a time—alert, wary, fierce—he with- 





drew his massive paws, measuring the distance 
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The Indian 


with the savage instinct of the forest. 
made no sign. 
Not until the jaguar was crouched and quivering 


in very act to spring did he stir; then suddenly 
he tore a gay kerchief from around his throat, 
and cast it full in the creature’s face. 

In an ecstasy of surprise the beast threw up his 
head and shoulders, and pawed pangnely at the 
cloth. In the catching of a breath Terife aimed 
the upraised spear at the rounded yellow throat, 
and drove it home. 

Tiger and spear rolled in the dust together, the 
bl spurting over the spear-shaft, and staining 
the narrow trail. The king of the Cordilleras was 
conquered. 
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Not According to the Bill. 


The Atlanta Constitution prints what purports 
to be a circumstantial account of a difficulty 
into which two Southern literary gentlemen lately 
blundered. “Authors’ readings,” so called, have 
been fashionable of recent years in different parts 
of the country. It is to be hoped that they have 
helped some needy purses, but they are always 
attended by more or less risk—to the public, if 
not to the authors. 

When Charles J. Bayne, of Auqpete, first “took 
the platform” he invited William ayne, the poet, 
to assist him. Mr. Hayne has always been averse 
to appearing in public, but he is loyal to his friends, 
and for once he left his native modesty at home, 
and agreed to face the footlights. 

It was advertised that Bayne would be assisted 
by. Hayne, who would render some of his inimita- 
ble “Songs of the South.” It was a sort of— 


Bayne— 





—~ —- 
Rea ing and songs ; 
Sound the timbrels 
And strike the gongs! 


The entertainment was a great success, but at 
its close seven men appeared at the box-office and 
demanded their money back. 

“Why,” said the astonished manager, “wasn’t 
the entertainment all that was claimed for it?” 

“No, it wasn’t!” said the spokesman for the 

party. “You said there was be reading and 
songs; the tall fellow read all right and filled his 
pa of the contract, but the little fellow in the 
ong frock coat never sang a note! He was 
advertised for ‘songs,’ but he whirled in and read 
just like the other fellow. If he had a cold and 
— sing, he should have said so—that’s 
what! 

From that day to this Bayne has never been 
able to get Hayne before the footlights. 
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Offended Dignity. 


A clear case of sulks on the part of a much- 
petted and overindulged dog, is reported in the 
Christian Work. The more carefully dogs are 
studied, the more of what is called “human 
nature” is found in them. 


A dog who had grown old and gray in one 
family, and had always been used to much kind- 
ness, became at last so fat that when the dinner- 
bell rang—a sound which used to bring him 
rushing down-stairs—he would sit at the top of 
the staircase, and whine piteously until some one 
went up and carried him down. 

Just at this time a Newfoundland puppy was 
introduced into the family, much to the chagrin 
of the old terrier, who would not make friends 
with the newcomer. 

On one occasion when the dinner-bell rang, the 
puppy, seeing the old dog sitting on the top step 
as usual, ran up to him, and in clumsy play upset 
him so completely that the fat fellow rolled to the 
foot of the stairs. The sight was very ludicrous, 
and several members of the family could not 
refrain from laughter. 

The pampered dog’s behavior was curious. 
Gathering himself together, he refused to enter 
the dining-room, but slowly toiled up-stairs again 
and retired to the wicker basket where he usually 
ponsee the night. Humble apologies were made 

him, more than one child offering him dainty 
food, but thou, must have been hungry every- 
thing was refused, and he passed the evening 


fasting. 

His pride had been too deeply wounded by the 
unfeeling laughter of his friends, and it was not 
until- another day that he seemed to forgive the 


slight. 
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Loyal to the Union. 


Labor unions are perhaps a little strict about 
their rules, but the innocent reader is under no 
obligation to accept as literal truth the following 
story printed by the Cleveland Leader. The best 
newspapers will sometimes exaggerate. 


There was trouble at the Maginnises night 
before last. Mrs. Maginnis had just made a fine 
batch of “ketchup,” which she left in the kitchen. 

hen Mr. Maginnis got home he went into the 
kitchen for a drink of water, and presently several 
“dull thuds” were heard in the back yard. 

Loud talking between Mr. and Mrs. Maginnis 
followed, and at one time the sounds indicated 
that something like a — was in progress. 

When Mr. Maginnis fared forth, next morning, 
one of his neighbors asked him if he and his wife 
had been hav ng an en agement with burglars. 

“Not a bit av it,” sai . Maginnis. “T trowed 
ees. Maginnis’s ketchup out o’ the house, so I 


“Why did you do that?” he was asked. 

“Why did I doit? Say, I’m a union mon.” 

“Well, what has the union to do with your wife’s 
ketchup?” 

“If I had ’a’ left that ketchu 
would have been expelled,” said 

“How so?” 

“Why, there it was ten o’clock, and the ketchu 
workin’ over time! The union don’t allow that. 
Not a bit av it!” 


in me house I 
r. Maginnis. 
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Useless. 


Binks was a good-hearted fellow, but a hopeless 
inebriate. When not in his cups he was a most 
exemplary citizen, but at intervals of a few weeks 
he was wont to indulge in a prolonged “spree,” 
during which he would squander his money, 
reel about the streets, and conduct himself in a 
disgraceful manner generally. 


Then he would “sober up,” suffer tortures of 
remorse, promise better behavior for the future, 
be a pattern of industry and sobriety for another 
— , and in some unguarded moment fall again 

rom his high estate, and make a beast of himself 
in the old way. 

On one occasion, when he was undergoing the 
sobering process and was uring his sorrows 
into the a ear of a friend, the latter 
interrup him. 

“Binks,” he said, “why don’t you end all this? 
The next time an feel that intolerable craving 
coming on, old fellow, go and jump off the pier. 

“It wouldn’t do any 


food,” tearfully answered 
Binks. “I—I can swim!” 
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Preparation. 


There’s a stir and a start among thousands of 
toys— 

Think of it, think of it, dear little boys! 

Thousands of dollies are brushing their curls— 

Think of it, think of it, dear little girls! 

Santa is coming with reindeer and sleigh, 

And softly and swiftly he’ll speed them away; 

When you find in your stocking he’s left some 
for you, 

You'll know by that token my story is true. 


~~ 
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A Snow Menagerie. 


The snow was falling steadily, and the 
Rodney children, strange as it may seem, were 
grumbling as they watched it. 

“Of course it’ll cover the ice for a week !” 
said Paul, who ached to try his new skates. 

“And then everything will thaw all at 
onee, and there won’t be any chance at all,” 
added Phil, who was just beginning to try 
cutting faney figures on the ice. 

“Vacation’ll soon be over, too,’ sighed 
Alice. She had just learned enough from the 
boys to be able to skate alone. 

“Oh dear me suz!’’ exclaimed a little voice 
in the corner. They all laughed. It came 
from small Bessie, who was trying to put on 
her big wax dolly’s nightgown backward. 

“We all have our troubles,” said Alice. 
“Come here, pussie, and [’ll put it on for you.” 

“Well, we’ve got to do something or we'll 
explode!”’ exclaimed Phil. “I vote for a snow 
man as soon as we can get out.” 

**Me, too,”’ said the others, and Bessie added, 
“Make me a snow dolly, won’t you, Paul?” 

“Of course I will. L’ll make you a woolly 
lamb, too,”’ he said in fun. 

“We could do it, I believe,’ said Alice, | 
suddenly. ‘We could make a real one as big as 
life if the snow packs hard and dry. My teacher 
was telling us one day what you can make out of 
snow. Like sand modelling, you know.” 

“IT believe we could,” said Paul, briskly. 
“We might have a picture of a sheep to look at, 
and some wooden shovels or slats to shape the 
heads with, and to scoop out the snow for tails 
and ears, and shape off the bodies with. We 
could make other animals, too. Bears —’’ 

**And—and elephants !’’ exclaimed Phil, jump- 


ing up. “Oh, I wish it would stop snowing, so 
we could begin !”” And he went stamping around 
the room. 


“There’s a lot to do to get ready,”’ said Alice. 
“You know papa says a good workman is 
always careful to have his tools in order. Let’s 
spend to-day getting ours ready. You boys’ll 
have to make the shovels, or whatever you’d call 
7em.”’ 

“Sort of paddles, I should say,’’ remarked 
Paul, thumping the table in his zeal. “Just flat 
pieces about four inches wide and say about a 
foot and a half long, with one end whittled down 
to take hold of. Let’s get at ’em, Phil.” 

“And I’ll look up the pictures,” said Alice. 
““We must choose the animals, too.’’ 

“My woolly lamb, too, sister,” said Bessie. 

“Of course,” said Alice, hugging her. ‘You’re 
a lamb yourself, and we’ll have to make a snow 
image of you. Wouldn’t that be fun?” 

By evening the tools were ready and the 
animals chosen. A sheep for Bessie, a bear, an 
elephant, and Alice chose a beautiful picture of 
a large dog lying down to make her image from. 
There were other plans, too, should there be 
time to carry them out. ] 

“P’r’aps all the boys and girls’ll help,” said 
Phil, ‘‘and then we could get a lot done and have 
a Zoo.” 

“Well, we may let ’em help,” said Paul, 
grandly, “but they’ve got to do as we tell ’em, 
for we know just how.” 

The next day was exactly right for making 
snow images. There were heaps of the white 
crystals everywhere; none of your soft, slushy 
kind that melts away fast, but good, firm, honest 
snow, that packs hard and is likely to last. The 
day was soft and gray and snapping cold, so 
there was no sun to melt things, and no prospect 
of a thaw. 

As the children worked they found out many 
useful points about making snow images. They 
soon discovered that they couldn’t very well 
make a sheep’s body and then lift it up and set 
it on legs. The legs refused to be built, and the 





body lost its fine shape when they raised it. 
Finally they decided to make the bodies by | 

banking up mounds of snow, imbedding four 

sticks to make the legs strong, and then scooping | 






























out the parts between the 
legs and under the body. 
Sometimes a cross-stick or 
slat helped to brace the 
whole body. 

And after the sheep’s 
head fell off two or three 
times they shoved a piece 
of lath into the neck and 
then built the head care- 
fully around it. Pieces 
of coal made very good 
eyes and nose, and a bit 
of rope, caught in the 
split end of a short stick, 
which was then pushed 
into the snow animal like 
a pin, made a very fair 
tail. 

The bear was harder to 
do, but with a strong, 
upright stick to which 
was fastened one set cross- 
ways for the paws, they 
managed very well. The 
elephant’s trunk tired 
them all out, for it 
wouldn’t stay on until 
they decided to make be- 
lieve he was picking 
up something from the 
ground and built the trunk 
that way, around a long, 
thin stick. Short pieces 
of wood made the tusks. 

How the Rodney chil- 
dren and their little 
friends did enjoy that 
Zoo! Of course all the 
boys and girls helped, and other animals were 
added. A huge rooster with real tail feathers 
was one. A cat sitting up soberly, her tail 
curled round her, was another. 

The menagerie lasted several days, for papa 
showed them how to pour water gently on the 
animals so they would freeze harder in the night- 
time. Even the grown folks of the neighborhood 
caine to see the animals, and their teacher told 
the children they were real sculptors. 

But alas! a sudden thaw melted them in a 
hurry. The Rodney children are planning to 
have a snow menagerie every winter, and it’s a 
capital plan for other children to imitate, for 
there’s no better sport than working in the 
snow. ANNIE WILLIS McCULLOUGH. 
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Teddie Tucker’s Two Terrapins. 


The tortuous Tiber trends through Tuscany. 
To Tuscany the Tuckers toured, timely taking 
the train. Two truckmen transported their 
trunks. Teddie Tucker took two tremendous 
terrapins. Terrible thunder told towering 
tempests to tumble. Teddie, tearful, trembled 
to the toes. ‘Through the tempest, through 
tunnels, too, the trusty train toiled to Tuscany. 
There the track terminated. Then the trolley 
transferred them to the tavern. 

Tuesday Teddie took the terrapins to the 





Tiber. They, though torpid, trod the turf. 
There tired toilers tote twigs, trying there- 
with to thatch temporarily the tumble-down 
tenements; tricky traders traffic; terriers 


tormenting tame tabbies, toss them topsy- | 


turvy ; tree - toads tunefully trill their treble 
tones ; tulips thickly thrive. 

Teddie tightly tied the terrapins to tree, 
then toying, tiptoeing, tried to touch the 
Tiber, twice, thrice, then, toppling, tasted 
the Tiber. 

“Tommy Tinker!’ Teddie thundered. 

Thomas Tinker, Tuscany’s tailor, thinking 
Teddie troubled, therefore tramped to the 
Tiber. Thomas threw the tape that tied 
the terrapins to Teddie. 

“There, Teddie, take the tape.”’ 

The twisted tape, tangled, tore Teddie’s 

thumbs. The terrapins thereupon 
tenaciously took Teddie’s 


trousers twixt their teeth; Thomas, tugging, 
took the tape, thus together they triumphantly 
transplanted Teddie to terra-firma. 

’T was twilight. Trifling takes time. Thank- 
ful Teddie trudged to the tavern to the tea- 
table. Toast, turkey, truffles, tomatoes, trooped 
through Teddie’s throat. Tired Teddie then 
trotted to tub; thence to trundle-bed. Thursday 
the tourists traveled to Toulon. 


The Tiber trails through Tuscany, through | 


transplendent thoroughfares, through thrifty 
towns. The terrapins, transferred to the Tiber, 
tarry there together. 

SARAH FENTON Hoyt. 
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In and Out. 


The lazy little girl that shivers all day 

In the sultry house at her listless play, 
With a dreadful pain in her head, 

Will never, never know how nice and warm 

Is the rosy little girl, that out in the storm 
Goes skipping about with her sled. 


<+oo 





WHEN Charlie’s mamma went up-stairs after 
he had been put to bed, she found his eyes were 
closed, and he had all the appearance of being 
asleep. Then in a drowsy tone, and evidently 
in earnest, he said: “Guess, mamma, whether 
I’se asleep or awake.” 


Nuts to Crack. 
Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, Etc. 


1. 
CONNECTED DIAMONDS. 


Upper left-hand: In notions; part of the body; 
| Spaces or tracts; a great crime; a worker in 
stone; a male child ; in notions. 

Upper right-hand : In notions; a tin jar; a rare 
specimen; a strait in the United States; a char- 
acter in Greek mythology; to be in debt; in 
notions. 

Lower left-hand: In notions; novel; one of a 
wandering tribe; goddess of revenge; useless 
material; to expire; in notions. 

Lower right-hand: In notions; despondent; a 
dinner course; an island of ancient Greece; one 
of two historic friends; a noise; in notions, 


2. 
PHONETIC RIDDLES. 
I. 
I’m sought in the country in summer, 
And down by the murmuring sea; 
You need me in building your houses; 
And sometimes myself you may be. 
IL. 
The small kitty caught it 
And easily carried it 
Around all over the floor; 
The children all wanted it, 
And after they had it 
They clamored again for more. 
III. 
Stealing along without noise it came, 
By - of man ’twas ne’er descried ; 
I took it in my hand, ’twas hard, 
It’s head, I found, was on one side. 


IV. 
A busy little verb am I; 
Born at night and daily die; 

If my time should ne’er draw nigh, 
Your heaviest bills you might defy. 
Vv. 

I heard it in the night, 

It woke me out of sleep; 

I saw it in the woods, 

Fresh life it serves to keep; 
I saw it on the sea 
When sailing o’er the deep. 
VI. 
A state in which some men are born, 
Some reach in life, some never see; 
A foot or more in length, full grown; 
Who seeks Japan wi 
VIL. 
In Florida, along the coast, 
You may find me if you choose; 
But some who stay at home can boast 
They’ve seen me in their shoes. 


3. 
PROGRESSIVE ENIGMA. 

We 5,6,7 nothing, for it was 4, 5, 6,%, 
Still our hearts were 3, 4, 5, 6,7, but sad t 
2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, the 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 had left the 
church before we arrived. 


4. 
SOME FACTIONS. 


Many factions we have had; 

Some are good and some are bad. 
Faction takes away your sense; 
Faction makes the air less dense ; 
Gives you all you wish to own; 
Turns the very trees to stone; 
Faction makes your garments dry; 
Calls the vultures from the sky; 
Faction dries the orphan’s tear, 
Merits gratitude sincere. 


5. 
TWICE BEHEADED. 


His face wore no * # * * * 
When he took off his « « « « 
To feed his pet « * «. 


first see me. 


It gave hera***** 
When the cat stole the « « « « 
With such innocent « « «. 


The clerk in the * * « * « 
The newspaper * * * « 
To wrap up the * «* *. 


He stood in the « * « « «, 
Though not very * * * «, 
Vet he could see * « #. 


He said he lost # « « * « 
Of the first in the # * * «, 
But he cared not an « # «. 


If the truth l« *# # « # «, 
The crowd was # « * « #, 
And the train was not + * * #. 


He asked them the « « * « « 
Of the cheese and the « «# « «, 
As well as the « « «. 


They had been out to « * * « «, 
Brother Esau and «* « « #; 
What a dinner they « * «! 


She took a short * « * «, 
But lost her gold * « « 
Before she came « *. 


Who ownetha***#* 
May fatten his * « * #; 
But the business is + * «. 


Maud sat in her « *« # # « 
And brushed her bright # « « #, 
While she hummed a sweet « * «. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. 1. X, plain—explain. 2. X, ten, you, ate— 
extenuate. 3. Ewe, freight, ease—Euphrates. 

2. Knitter, trinket. Naps, 
span, shap, pans. 

8. 1. Howe, sewing-machine. 2. Goodyear, 
vuleanized rubber. 3. Stephenson, locomotive. 
4. Galileo, telescope. 5. Edison, electric ~ aot 
6. Whitney, cotton gin. 7. Fulton, steamboat. 8. 
Watt, steam-engine. 9. Bell, telephone. 10. Gat- 


Tedious, outside. 





ling, Gatling gun. 

























THE PRESIDENT AND CURRENCY REFORM. 
"bhe President, in his message to Congress at the 
opening of the session, December sixth, urged 
legislation regarding the currency as the first | 
duty of Congress. The chief change whieh he | 
recommended was that, when the revenues shall 
equal expenditure, all United States notes pre- | 
sented for redemption in gold, and so redeemed, 
shall be held by the Treasury, and paid out only | 
in exchange for gold, thus preventing their | 
repeated use to draw gold from the Treasury. | 
He also suggested the advisability of requiring | 
national banks to redeem their notes in gold. 
He recommended that the banks be allowed to 
issue notes up to the face value of the bonds | 
which they deposit as a basis of circulation, 
instead of to only ninety per cent. of that 
amount, as at present, and he advised also a 
reduction in the tax on circulation. In order to 
provide banking facilities for smaller places, he 
would have banks with a capital of twenty-five 
thousand dollars allowed to issue notes. He 
recommended that no bank-notes be issued of a 
lower denomination than ten dollars. 


THE PRESIDENT AND CuBA.—The Presi- 
dent expressed {full confidence in the purpose 
of the Sagasta ministry to follow a policy of 
reform and conciliation, and mentioned some of 
the improvements which have been made in the 
administration of the island. He declared the 
recognition of the belligerency of the insurgents 
to be at the present time unwise and inadmissible, 
and affirmed that it is honestly due to Spain that 
she should be given a reasonable chance to 
realize her expectations, and to test the efficacy 
of the new order of things to which she has 
committed herself. The near future, he said, 
would demonstrate whether a righteous peace 
was likely to be attained through the new policy, 
and if not, such action as the United States 
might find necessary would be determined in the 
line of right and duty; and if foree were used, 
it would be only because its necessity was clear 
to the civilized world. 

THE ANNEXATION OF HAwatl.— The 
President strongly urged favorable action upon 
the treaty for the annexation of the Hawaiian 
Islands. Every consideration ef honor and 
dignity, he said, required such action. He 
announced the ratification of the treaty by 
Hawaii. The questions between Hawaii and 
Japan, regarding the exclusion of Japanese 
immigrants by Hawaii, he reported to be in a 
satisfactory stage of settlement, and he expressed 
gratification that the anxiety at one time mani- 
fested by Japan lest her rights might be impaired | 
by the annexation of Hawaii had given place to | 
confidence in the uprightness of our government.’ 





A Decision AGAINST LOTTERIES.—The | 
Supreme Court of the United States has given 
an important decision against the Frankfort | 
(Kentucky) lottery. It was claimed in behalf of | 
the lottery that its charter was a contract, and | 
that as the United States constitution forbids | 
any state to pass a law impairing contraets, the 
provision of the new Kentucky constitution 
revoking all charters of lotteries was invalid. | 
The Supreme Court took the ground that a/| 
lottery grant is in no sense a contract within | 
the meaning of the constitution, but is simply a | 
license which the state, for the protection of the | 
public morals, may at any time revoke. This 
decision has a wide application, because, under 
the contrary view, any lottery which had once 
been chartered in any state would be forever 
secure against a withdrawal of its privileges. 

CorerRcION OF HaAyti.— The report. that 
Germany had moderated her demands upon 
Hayti proved to be unfounded. On the contrary, 
she sent two cruisers to Port-au-Prince with 
orders to bombard that port if the Haytian 
government did not yield within eight hours. 
Resistance was impossible, and Hayti paid the 
indemnity, saluted the German flag, and received 
the German chargé @’affaires. 





A Grow1ne PENSION List.—The annual | 
report of Pension Commissioner Evans shows | 
that the names of about fifty thousand new | 
pensioners were added to the rolls during the | 
year, and that there was a net increase of a| 
little more than five thousand in the whole 
number. The number now borne on the rolls | 
is but a little short of one million—in exact | 
figures, 976,014; and the amount disbursed in | 
pensions during the year was about one hundred | 
and forty million dollars. The report recom- 
mends the publication of a complete list of | 
pensioners, to aid the detection of fraud. 

RECENT DreATHS.—The deaths of two emi- 
nent scholars have been recently reported: Prof. 
James Legge of Oxford, England, distinguished 
as a missionary to the Chinese and as editor and 
translator of an edition of the Chinese classics : 
and Prof. (emeritus) Henry Drisler of Columbia 
University, for more than fifty years professor | 
of Latin or Greek in that institution, and at two | 
different times its acting president. | 
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Es New Companion Sewing Machine 


is winning unbounded praise for itself all over the country 
by those who are using it. 


G. L. MINTER, Pine Forest, Texas, writes: 


“After one year’s thorough trial of the New Companion Macuine, I 
am highly pleased and think I am safe in saying that it is equal to the 
best fifty-dollar machines.” 


MR. JOHN W. HANNA, of Hall’s Summit, Kansas, 
Sends for a Third Machine, and writes: 


“I enclose express money-order, for which please send me the New 
Companion Sewinc Macuine. Two years ago I purchased a machine 
of you for a daughter. About a year ago I bought one for own use. 
Another daughter now wants a sewing machine. The machines give 
splendid satisfaction and are admired by all who see them. The one I 
now send for is to go ten miles away and will introduce them in a new 
neighborhood and will, I think, be the means of making many sales for 
the ‘ Beautiful New Companion.’” 


MR. JOHN R. PELTON, of Erie, Pa., writes: 


‘In regard to the New Companion Sewinc Macuine I got from you 
last November, would say it has given perfect satisfaction. When I 
ordered it I expected to get full value for my money as I always have in 
dealing with you in the past, but 1 never expected to get such a gem of 
a sewing machine as this has turned out to be. It not only compares 
favorably with any of the so-called high-grade machines but actually 
does better work, and is just as fine-looking a machine in every way. 
My wife has used many of the standard sewing machines and says this is 
ahead of them all, while the attachments are the best she ever saw.” 


We are in receipt of thousands of letters like the above from all parts of the country, 
all attesting the special value of the New Companion Sewing Machine. 


2393333323 °-eeeeece 


You will remember that the New Companion is a High-Grade, High-Arm Machine, and is 
provided with a FULL SET OF ATTACHMENTS. You mav have an Oak or Walnut Case, as 
you prefer. WE WARRANT EVERY SEWING MACHINE FOR FIVE YEARS. We allow a 15 DAYS’ 
TRIAL, with a refund of the purchase money if the machine is not perfectly satisfactory. 


WE PAY THE FREIGHT. 


Our unparalicied Offer: On receipt of price, $19.00, we will deliver the machine, freight 
paid, at any railroad freight office east of Colorado. Or we will deliver the machine, 
freight paid, at any railroad office in Colorado, New Mexico, Wyoming or Montana, or at 
any railroad freight office west of these four States, for $22.00. Send for Descriptive Circular. 


PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 
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ALASKA’S GREAT FORESTS.— 
Alaska, on which the attention of mankind is | 
just now fixed with brilliant anticipation, may | 
not, in the end, turn out to be the greatest | 


treasure which that land possesses. 
Alaskan forests appear to be among the most 
valuable in existence. Extending from Cross 
Sound, a little south of Mount Fairweather, to 
the Strait of Juan de Fuea, partly in Alaska and 
partly in British Columbia, lies what Garden 
and Forest describes as the greatest continuous 
body of timber of the cone-bearing or pine family 
in the world, “almost unmarked as yet by the 
axe, safe from fire, and of easy access.” 
Security from fire, due to the moist climate, is 
regarded as one of the chief causes of the 
continued existence of these magnificent forests. 

ADULTERATION OF DREss SILKs. — An 
English chemist has recently analyzed a sample 
of a silk dress that was submitted to him by a 
lady. He found that it contained only a fraction | 
over 28 per cent. of silk, and as much tin was | 
found in it as that present in poor tin ores from 
Cornwall. The tin occurs in the socalled 
weighting of the silk. The chemist states that 
he at once realized the fact that the silk dresses 
worn by the ladies in Regent Street and Bond 
Street, London, taken together, would represent 
a Cornish tin-mine of very fair quality. He was 
informed by an expert that the silk he had 
examined would not stand more than three 
months’ steady wear. 

ANTIQUITY OF THE Dog. — Professors 
Riitimeyer and W dldrich have discovered evidence 
that domestic dogs, resembling more or less the 
dogs of to-day, existed in Europe, not only 
during the Age of Iron and the Age of Bronze, | 
but even in that exceedingly remote time known | 
as the Neolithic period, when man made his best | 
tools of polished stone. In South America, also, | 
according to the opinion of Doctor Lydekker, | 
man had cultivated the friendship of companion- 
able dogs long before the extinct mammals, whose | 
wonderful remains are now found in the pampas, 
had disappeared from among the living forms of 
the world. 





Is Venus A DESERT WorLD? — Much 
difference of opinion exists concerning recent 
observations of the planet Venus. Signor 
Schiaparelli and Mr. Percival | 
Lowell assert that the planet 
always keeps the same side | 
toward the sun, and Mr. Lowell | 
thinks it is a lifeless desert, 
baked on one side and frozen 
onthe other. On the other hand, 
Monsieur Camille Flammarion, 
after reviewing the evidence of 
various observers, announces the 
conclusion that “the maps of 
Venus made up to the present time are illusions.” 
He thinks the planet’s atmosphere prevents us 
from seeing its real surface. 


THE QUEEN’s GIRAFFE.—Much disappoint- 
ment was caused not only to the general public, 
but to naturalists, in London, by the recent death 
of a magnificent specimen of a male giraffe 
which was presented to Queen Victoria by Chief 
Bethoen of Bechuanaland. The animal sailed 
from Cape Town in the steamship Roslin Castle 
on September first. Herr Windhorn, who has 
had long experience in transporting wild animals, 
was employed to accompany the giraffe to 
England. The utmost care was exercised, but 
the poor beast could not endure the tossings of 
the sea, and refusing to eat, it arrived at London 
so nearly dead from exhaustion that it lived only 
half an hour after reaching its quarters in 
Regent’s Park. 
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THE YOUTH'S 


For the teeth use “Srown’s Camphorated Sapona- 
ceous Dentifrice.”” The only sure preventive of deposits 
|= injurious matter on the teeth. 











[Adbp. | 
=| of the strongest men in the world, in a recent | 


COMPANION. 


“STRONG MAN IRVING.” 
Montgomery E. Irving, who is said to be one 


News, said, 
It 


| interview with the Baltimore, Md., 
|in regard to diet, “Keep away from coffee. 
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lo ) STAMPS, Album and List FREE!!! Agts.wtd. 50%. 
STEGM ANN, 591 Cote Brilant Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
ELE low prices, 100-page cata. WFREE 
M. E. 8. CO., 32 Cortlandt 8t., N. ¥. 
STAMPS ! Cape, India, Japan, etc., with 
| Al bum, l0e. = Tyg. +3 ist free. Approv- 
and old collect ons for cash. Estab- 
lished 1885. STANDARD STAMP CO., St.Louis,Mo. 
Write to me and I will send you free a trial package | 
of a simple and harmless remedy which cured me | 
standing. Ad s JOH SMIT 
188 Summerfield yt fanlding: Milwaukee, Wis. 
gestptiows and prices of Magic Lan- 
reopticons, list of View 
A Profitable aie i a Man with Small Capital. 
McALLISTER, Mig. Optician, 49 Nassau St., N. ue 
ays amet Satin a —— “4 "the 
~ hest positions. We teach it 
ih tele graph service. Expenses low. 
Established 25 years. Write for 
Valentines’ School of Telegra 
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cotttag wane 5 No cloe one y Requirex 
CONOMICAL BLUING , Evansville, Ind. 
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CTRICAL Bicycle and Photo. Novelties 
300 genuine mixed Victoria, 
al Sheets, 50% co Agts. wanted. WE BUY 
IF YOU HAVE RHEUMATISM 
and thousands of omhers, ~—s eases of over 40 years’ 
SEND for 2w-page catalogue Free, giving de- 
Hi ata ee for PP ublie Exhibitions. 
tkly and start our graduates 
Catalogue. 
BOY EARN A WATCH. Pxthages ot 
Bh nend 742 8 a stem-winding and stem- 
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oney —— tiers profits at 
printing for oth for otters. =p fora 

catalog, presses, type, to factory, 
KELSEY & CO. fe Conn. 


| should be taken off the market.” 
| Whenever one talks with,athletes,;nowadays, he 
| finds the sa.ne expression in regard to coffee. It 
weakens the heart, shortens the wind, and unless 
one is very strong in the {digestive apparatus, 
interferes seriously with that portion of the body. 
If it is necessary for a strong man to avoid 
| narcotics and drugs of this character, it would 
seem especially important for the brain-worker or 
the highly sensitized and delicately organized 
| woman to avoid them as they would any other 
poison, if they feel the slightest desire to maintain 
their health and a comfortable poise of the nervous 
system. 

True, many people seem to use coffee without a 
direct harmful effect, but a little careful inquiry 
will nearly always develop the fact that coffee- 
users have some disturbance of the body, which 





coffee, but which, by a curious law, is likely to be 
helped if they can ever be induced to abandon 
coffee for ten days to a month, and take on Postum 
Cereal Food Coffee, which, instead of narcotizing 
and destroying the nervous system, furnishes the 
food elements demanded by nature to rebuild 
the gray matter in the nerve centres throughout 
the body. 

Postum is widely endorsed by athletic trainers, 
famous bicycle-riders and boxers, as well as 
thousands of well-known men and women who 
earn their living by mental occupations. 

* * * - 

Postum is the only Cereal Food Coffee yet 
discovered, with a coffee taste, that is pure and 
free from low-grade coffee or other drugs. 


- * 7 * * * 
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Washington’s Birthday. 





A Genuine Wool Bunting Flag six feet long, can be furnished by 
us, post-paid, for $2.75, and one nine feet long for $4.50. 


PERRY MASON & CO., BOSTON, MASS. 


F you wish a Flag or an 
Engraving of Wash- 
ington for your School 
let us know it. We will 
send you free some prac- 
tical helps which will 
enable you to obtain 
them easily and quickly 
Many schools all over 
the country have secured 
them by means of these 
helps. We are able to 
send post-paid,on receipt 
of $1, a large, fine En- 
graving of Washington. 
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they always attribute to some other cause than | 
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Will Carleton’s Magazine, 


‘**Every Where.’’ 
You have all heard of Will Carleton, 
the famous poet and editor, author 
of “Farm Ballads,” *‘City Legends,” 
ete., etc. His magazine, “ EVERY 
WHERE,” contains his latest poems, 
sketches and stories. : : : : & 

50 CENTS A YEAR. 
Trial Offer — 4 months for only 10 cents. 

EVERY WHERE PUBLISHING CO., 
Dept. A, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


GOOD POSITIONS 


secured by ees Institute of 
Telegraphy, uition, full course 








graduates of Dod 
Valparaiso, Ind. 





(time unlimite od), including typewriting, #35; by the 
month $7. Good board $1.40; furnished room 2c. per 
week. Good demand for operators. Catalogue free. 
> 
PIANOS 2"? ORCANS 
121.25 and up. —-$22.00 and up. 


arranted 20 years. 0 finer goods 
a? 30 days o7 free, pay after 





i VIOLINS, 76 cts and up. 
GUITARS. and MANDOLIN P2- -95 up 
eve’ iad in Jae ay = 5 onan y WP paruieulare and Big 


E Cata 
SEARS, ROEBUCK ¢ & EOctine.  CHICACOs file 


TEA SET FREE 


or Watch, Clock, or Toilet Se 

with ® poundsCOCKA TOO TEA§ 
and a handsome present with 
every pound. Send for new illus- 
trated Pre paige snes Price- List. 
THE GREAT RICAN TEA 
nda # ANY, 31 4 ry Vesey Street, 

New York, P. O. Box 229. 


A COLLEGE CENTS 
EDUCATION A WEEK 


inane $2 down and $2 a month, we give 
AN EDUCATION IN 


ARCHITECTURAL DRAWING 


Architectural Design ; Architecture; Sanitary Plamb- 
ing ; Sheet Metal Pattern Drafting; Wiring and Bell 
ork; Bookkeeping; Shorthand ; English 

Branches Pedagogy; Locomotive, Steam, 
arine or Gas e - 
Engineering ; 43 COURSES «ai: Me-~ 
chanical or Civil Engineering ; frigera- 
tion ; Chemistry ; Metal, Coal or Placer Min- 
ing; Mechanical Drawing; Surveying and 

Mapping; Machine Design; Prospecting. 

All 

13° GUARANTEED SUCCESS 
We have helped thonsands to better posi- 
tions & salaries. Circular free; state subject you wish to study. 
international Correspondence Schools, Box 882 Scranton, Pa. 
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Beeman’s 


THE ORIGINAL 


PEPSIN 
CuM. 


Cures Indigestion 
and Sea Sickness. 
All Others Are imitations. 
(ere ee ee re eee ee eer errr rrererY 

Send your 


| HOW T0 EARN IT. address —_ 


@ Postal Card and we mail a lot 
Gold Plated Jewelry to sell for us 
-— ¥ friends When ante, 
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Your opportunity, Boys and Girls. 


at 40 cents per can; that is, 
must be sent with order. We prepay af all transportation c 
from the Rocky Mountain States we will pay 

about the bicycle ; it is a very good machine fc 


furnished with tool-bag and all tools. All orders must 
that is, no assorted orders for tea, coffee, spice, etc., will 


premiums by selling mixed orders, and all offers we have heretofore made are still good. 
articulars or send the $19.20 and we will forward the 
This offer cannot be renewed after the present lot of bicycles is gone. 


(Dept. Y), 


address for all 
day the money is received. 


Ww. G. BAKER 


only one-half the freight on this speci: al bargain offer. 
© a boy or girl, and is finished in a beautiful maroon color with 
nickel trimmings, wood rims, 24-inch wheels,A kron double tube tires, Garford saddle and weighs only 2 Ibs., 
t be wholly for baking powder to earn this bieyele; 


Earn a Bicycle in a few days by selling only 48 pounds 


Baker’s Baking Powder, 


This is a special bargain offer and a sort of holiday treat to our young friends. 
19.20 eash will bring the 48 lbs. 


Among Your Friends 
and Neighbors. 


You need sell only 48 > ee. 
harges by freight or express, except that on A. 
Now 


Baker’s Baking Powder and the bicycle. 


be accepted, but you can earn many other valuable 
Send us your full 
baking powder and bicyele same 








Springfield, Mass. 














GREAT BIBLICAL LIBRARY 


Read these three letters taken from 
of a similar character : 


“TI have seen no work that will yield a richer harvest of most 
destrable knowledge, or a higher inspiration in the direction o 
virtue and duty, than this great production of the closing years 
of our 19th century. Every lover of the Bible should secure this 


work if it is in his power.” 


(Rev.) CHAs. E. Lornp, Newburyport, Mass. 


“Tt is the finest thing I ever saw. 
delighted with t. 
Bible.” 


(Rev.) F. M. LAMB, Kennebunkport, Me. 


“T greatly prize it. It is the most beautiful and most useful 
God will surely bless those 
who are engaged in putting forth His Word in so attractive a form.” 


Bible I have ever seen or expect to see. 


JAS. A. SCOTT, 710 Third St., N. E. 


THIS GREAT BIBLE ; 


lishers a superb 


same magnificent series of half-tone engravings of Bible sce 


ile the 


short time onger. Thee 


FREE : 


IT am enthusiastically 
It adds an intense interest to the study of the 
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M “Beeause the Club took the entire edition, it is able to cut the 
last, all who join our Club secure this splendid Biblical Library at less than the cost of an ordinary family Bible. This exceptional opportunity can last but a 
tion is almost exhausted, and when all the sets are gone the Club will close. 
So that readers of THE COMPANION may understand what a truly wonderful work this is, the Club will send, postage paid, to any one mentioning 
THE YoutTH’s COMPANION, a beautiful art portfolio of co: 
which so beautifully illustrate the new Self- ey | Bibi 
aper, and are suitable for framing and home 
sent to Palestine and the East for this sole purpose, and constitute the most remarkable collection of Biblical photegra aphs the world possesses. 
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Realizing this, Our Bible Club secured from the pub- 
of bindings, from the same beautiful plates, and with the 


»ublishers’ price in two. For this reason, 


We advise our readers to investigate this remarkable offer at once 


‘leeted from the remark: able series of 440 full-page plates 
size, pemesen from the original plates on heavy enamelec 
xxpense of #25,000 by a special expedition 


REET, NEW YORK. 


Beautiful ART VOLUMES, a 
complete and magnificently 
illustrated BIBLICAL LIBRARY, 
for less than the price of an 
ordinary Family Bible . 
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Think of it! This wonderful Libra is not 
only the authorized version of the Bible m large, 
clear type, but combines 


A Biblical History, 
A Bible Atlas, 
A Bible Dictionary, 


and with its brilliant 


SELF- INTERPRETING 
FEATURES, 


eapey 
Helps to Bible 


Notes 
Study, 


exhaustive Commentaries, 
Harmony of the Gospels, 
etc., etc., and 


440 Full-Page 
Original Photographs, 


showing the actual scenes of the great Historical] 
Events of the Scriptural narrative, constitutes the 


MOST WONDERFUL 
BIBLICAL PRODUCTION 


In Existence. 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 


scribers in a single weekly issue of the popes. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
iven for gicte—are a gift to the subscribers from 
he publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 

during the year. 
Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
scriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 


Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made ina Post-office Money-Order, Bank 


Check, or Draft, or an Express Money - Order. 


| 


WHEN NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send | 


the money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters 
are required to register letters whenever request 


Silver should never be sent through the mail. Itis | 


almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber 
wigpes his paper stopped. All arrearages must be 
paid. 


Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against aying, money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. enewals of subscriptions 
to the Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made, If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 
0 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








WHY VACCINATION DOES NOT TAKE. 


NY people follow the safe custom 

of being vaccinated every five or ten 

years, since it is well known that the 

protection against smallpox afforded 

by this procedure may become 

exhausted after a time. Usually such vaccination 

does not take because the immunity conferred by 

the previous one is still present, but it is not safe 

to trust to this too implicitly, since a person may 

be susceptible to the disease and yet for some 
reason the vaccination may not take. 

One should be suspicious if the arm is exceed- 


ingly sore, for this does not always mean that | 
the operation has been a success, but often just | 


the contrary. The inflammation may be due to the 
admixture of some impurity with the vaccine 
matter, or as is more likely, to contamination by 
an imperfectly cleansed lancet, the fingers of the 
physician or of the patient, or the clothing. In 
such a case the strange microbes kill the vaccine. 

Again, the vaccination does not succeed and 
the person is thought to be already protected, but 
a few days later a fever declares itself, such as 
typhoid fever, measles or scarlatina. This fever 
is often incorrectly attributed by the patient or 
his friends to infection by impure vaccine matter, 
while the truth is that the disease had already 
been caught but not yet developed when the 
vaccination was made, and this, like the severe 
inflammation, also kills the virus. 

Another frequent cause of failure is that the 
vaccine lymph is not inserted deeply enough. It 
should be inserted beneath the epidermis into the 
true skin, as shown by the exudation of very 
minute drops of blood. If the scraping is made 
too deep, however, the blood will flow in greater 
quantity and may wash away the vaccine virus, 
and so lead to failure. 

Finally, want of success may be due to the fact 
that the arm has been covered too soon and 
consequently the lymph has been rubbed off 
before sufficient time has elapsed to permit of its 
absorption. 

Because of the many, often unavoidable, acci- 
dents such as these, which interfere with the 
success of vaccination, the operation ought always 
to be repeated in two or three weeks, if the first 
attempt does not take. 


—_——@-—_—_. 


A NEW AMUSEMENT. 


Entertainers are always eager to find some new 
amusement for their guests, but many of them 
will probably have too much knowledge of human 
nature to try a certain newly devised entertain- 
ment, which is said by Photography to have 
originated in England. It may be called a 
photograph or portrait party. 

On every invitation to such a party is written a 
request from the hostess that the guest will 
forward, at the earliest possible moment, a 
picture of himself or herself taken at some early 
period in the history of the person portrayed—just 
how early is not stated. 

When the souvenirs of the young days of the 
guests arrive, they are arranged on a large 
screen, and form an example of the art of picture- 
taking in its various stages. Daguerreotypes, 
tintypes, silhouettes, cartes-de-visite, and cabinet 
photographs, are arranged side by side. To each 
portrait is affixed a number, and when the guests 
assemble they receive tablets containing numbers 
corresponding to the pictures. 

The fun begins when the guests are asked to 
write by the side of each number the name of the 
person to whom he or she thinks the juvenile 
portrait belongs. The mistakes that are inevitably 
made, and the remarks that inadvertently escape 
the lips of the guessers, are not calculated to 
promote a deep feeling of peace and harmony in 
the company. 

When a visitor whose infantile appearance has 
been perpetuated by a daguerreotype overhears 
a sly discussion about the length of time that has 
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elapsed since that form of art was in fashion, and| Premature Loss of the Hair, which is so com- 


catches the remark that a daguerreotype baby 
cannot be very young at the present day, she is 
not likely to feel peculiarly angelic. A little 
coldness is apt to appear before the party breaks 
up. 

It is pleasant to have the face or figure of one’s 
childhood praised, but when the praise concludes 


with, “Really, I am quite taken by that picture. | 


It is so attractive. Do you know, I can hardly 
believe it is you, though there is a slight resem- 
blance,” it takes some self-possession to be 
neither too warm nor too frigid in one’s answer. 
On the whole, the photograph party is not caleu- 
lated to be a brilliant success, and on the whole 
should not be commended. 





OPHIR’S CHRISTMAS MAIL. 


Recently, writes a correspondent from Denver, 
I was looking over the old mail-pouches stored in 
the inspector’s department of the Denver post- 
office, and on one of them I noticed a card tied 
near the rusty lock. On it was written, “This 
pouch was in a snowslide on the dead carrier’s 


| back for twenty months, near Ophir.” 


Swan Nilson, a Swedish mail-carrier, was the 
man who bore that pouch to his death. His route 
was from Silverton to Ophir, and on December 23, 
1863, a terrible storm was raging in that part of 
the Rocky Mountains. Nilson’s friends advised 
him not attempt the trip, but he would not 
listen to their warnings. 

“I mus’ go,” he said. “I haf many Christmas 
things in my pouch, and I not disappoint the es 
friends at Ophir. It will not be Christmas there 
unless Swan Nilson bring the mail.” 

So the brave carrier set forth, his mail-sack 
tightly strapped to his back, Norwegian snow- 
shoes on his feet, and a long guiding-pole in his 


hand. 

At Ophir the miners of the camp were waiting 
and longing for his appearance. Christmas eve 
came and went, while the storm raged fiercely in 
the mountains. The morning dawned clear and 
bright, but the faithful mail-carrier did not come. 
Impatience changed to anxiety; search-parties 
were organized and went out along the trails. 
sae was nothing to be seen or heard of 
Nilson. 

The winter passed, and with the coming of 
summer the search for the lost carrier was 
renewed, but nothing could be learned of his fate. 
Another year rolled round, and during the summer 
another search-party was organized. 

On August 13, 1865, at the bottom of a snowslide, 
the picks and shovels of the searching ei! 
uncovered the y of Swan Nilson, and still 
strapped to his back was the old pouch with the 
Ophir Christmas mail. 


FINALLY ACQUITTED. 


It is probably an unusual thing in any country 
for a court to sit in judgment on the dead, but in 
a Berlin letter to the Chicago Record an account 
is given of a trial in which the accused was a dead 
man. 


It was not his first trial. That had taken place 
in his lifetime, and its result had been a sentence 
of imprisonment for eighteen months. The 
delinquent was bureau chief in the tax office of 
Schweidnitz, Silesia, and it was proved that he 
had embezzled funds and forged documents. 
Soon after his sentence, however, he showed 
signs of unsettled reason, and at length died a 
maniac. a 

His widow, anxious to clear his memory from 
the stain that rested upon it, had the case 
reopened, and proved by expert testimony that 
her husband had been demented at the time he 
committed the crime. 

Thus occurred the peculiar circumstance of a 
dead man on trial. he trial resulted in the 
reversal of the former sentence, the court pro- 
nouncing the deceased not guilty. 


SAVING SIXPENCE. 


Patrick, a thrifty tradesman in the neighborhood 
of the Dublin docks, was, as the story goes, a man 
who never spent a penny more than he needed to 
spend; but he was, nevertheless, as good a man 
at the making of an Irish bull as any that lived 
between Bantry and Ballycastle. 


Having one day urgent occasion to send a letter 
to Glasnevin, Patrick called a messenger and 
asked him his pases for going such a distance. 

“Tt’ll be a shillin’,” said the man. 

“Twoice too much!” said Patrick. “Let ut be 
sixpence.” 

“Nivver,” answered the messenger. “The 
wa. is that lonely that I’d never go it under a 
8 n’. 


“Lonely, is it?” said Patrick, scratching his 
head. “Faith an’ ye’re roight. Now, man, I’ll tell 
ye what we’ll do; make it sixpence, an’ I’ll go 
wid ye to kape ye company!” 





HOW IT FELT. 


A worthy old gentleman who had never wan- 
dered far from his native township before, went 
to Boston one day in response to an invitation to 
visit a relative. 


The Bostonian, if showing his friend about 
town, took him to the = of a tall office-building. 
They took a look at the marvellous landscape 
spread out before them and prepared to descend. 

hey entered the elevator. It began its swift 
journey downward. 

“Don’t be frightened, Uncle Silas,” said the 
agen man, as his visitor grasped his arm, shut 

is eyes, and held on for life. “There is no 
danger.” 

“I wasn’t afraid, George,” gasped Uncle Silas. 
after they had stepped out of the elevator, “but 
I—I left my stomach up there!” 








A STEP DOWN. 


Not even the most ardent advocate of women’s 
rights at a banquet recently given to a “distin- 
guished guest” from abroad, could help smiling 
at one toast which was proposed. 


A brilliant speech had been made with reference 
to the wide variety of careers now open to women, 
and their success in every direction. When it 
was ended a mild little man, the twinkle of 
whose eyes belied the gravity of his countenance‘ 
proposed the following toast: 

“To the ladies—once our superiors, now our 
equals!” 
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mon nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use | 


[ Adv. | 


at | 
Throat Troubles commence with a Cough, Cold | 


or Sore Throat. “Brown’s Bronchial Troches’’ give im- | 
mediate relief. Sold only in boxes. 2 cents. [Adr. | 
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Violin, Mandolin 
5 U ITAR Self - Taught, without BANJO 
notes, by Figure Music. Two pieces | 


Guitar Figure Music 12c. Send stamp for big Ilustra- | 
ted Catalog. E. C. HOWE, 878 Bay State Bldg., Chicago. | 























“Do Not Stammer.” 


You can be cured. System is endorsed by Dr. | 
Lewis A. Sayre of N.Y.; Hon. John Wanamaker, 
Philadelphia and New York; Prof. Horatio C. 

, M. D., LL. D., University of Pennsyl- 
vania. Send for 60-page book to HIA 
INSTITUTE, 1033 Sprinz Garden St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

EDW. 8. JOHNSTON, Principal and Founder. 
Established 1884. 
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To have real comfort with your 
artificial teeth use the 
’, Florence Dental Plate Brush. 
7 It cleans the whole plate. The 
long, stiff tuft does it. Will out- 
b> wear three ordinary brushes. Den- 
tists praise it. /or sale generally, 
or mailed for 35 cents. 
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FLORENCE MFG. CO., 100 Pine Street, Florence, Mass. 
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Walter Baker & Go,’s 
& Breakfast 





Delicious, 
Nutritious. 


| Costs Less than ONE 
CENT a cup. 


Trade-Mark. 


Be sure that the package 
bears our Trade-Mark. 


Walter Baker & Co. Limitea, 


Established 1780, 


Dorchester, Mass. 
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Mackintoshes. 


From maker to wearer 
direct. All grades for 
> Men, Women and 
Children. 
Perfect Fit, Newest and 
Latest Styles, Best Quality. 
Special, Ladies’ Mack- 
intosh for ®5.00. 
Special Boys’ and Girls’ 
Mackintosh for#3.75. 


‘fatal 
Agents Wanted. ‘ a ~~ FREE. 
BEDFORD RUBBER CO., 92 Bedford St., Boston, Mass. 























No toilet is 
complete 
without the 

perfect liquid 

dentifrice 


Rusifoam 
It makes 
the teeth white, 
the gums 
hard, and 
breath sweet. 





Sample Vial and beautiful 
booklet on receipt of 2c. 
stamp. Address E, W 
Hoyt & Co., Lowell, 
Mass. Large bottles, 25c. 
At druggists. 
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Price and no Better 
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Crescent Catalogue Free. * 
WESTERN WHEEL WORKS, 
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TAR SOAP 


Send jor our leaflet on 
THE PACKER MFG. CO. (Suite 86), 83 Fulton Street, New York. 
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The Deacon and the Bass-Viol. 


New ideas about church music reached Ware- 
ham in 1794, when the propriety of using a 
bass-viol in the services of worship was consid- 
ered by the church. Notwithstanding some 
opposition, town-meeting decided in favor of its 
use, and this decision, as may be seen in the 
“Town Records” and in “Colonial Times on 
Buzzard’s Bay,’ led to as spirited a controversy 
as ever reigned in a modern church choir. 

After the instrument had been in use a few 
Sundays, Puritan prejudice against it was too 
strong and the question was reconsidered at a 
special meeting, and it was voted “that it is 
expedient that a bass-viol should not be used.” 

Nevertheless, the instrument held its place in 
the choir for two years, when, by order of 
town-meeting, it was put out of the meeting- 
house. It remained outside, making various 
attempts to get in, for six years, when the church 
was induced to re-admit it for a limited time; 
but on a request for an extension, farther 
indulgence was refused. 

The singers then went to the next town- 
meeting, and obtained ‘Leave for the Bass-Viol 
to be brought into ye Meeting-House to be 
Played On every other Sabbath between meetings 
and Not to Pitch the Tunes on the Sabbaths that 
it don’t Play.” ‘This decision was so offensive 
that many turned away from the meeting-house 
when the instrument was to be heard therein. 

The most obstinate of these Puritans was 
Capt. Joshua Gibbs. From the outset, he would 
neither listen to it nor make a compromise with 
it. “The thing is an abomination,” he said. 
“Can’t we sing in meeting without sich a 
screeching and groaning? My father and 
grandfather worshipped God in Wareham with- 
out a bars-vile—I won’t abide it!” 

The church asked the town to stop it, and the 
fall town-meeting ordered it stopped. Then 
the singers and their allies stayed at home on 
Sundays, leaving nothing for the town to do but 
to turn around again, which it did the following 
spring; but the singers were requested not to 
make use of the bass-viol unless they gave Capt. 
Joshua Gibbs, or his family in case of his absence, 
previous notice. 

In 1826 a church meeting was called, and it 
was proposed to submit the case of the members 
who had withdrawn themselves from public 
worship because of the use of the bass-viol, to 
an ecclesiastical council. Joshua Gibbs, who 


had become a deacon of the church, refused to | to 


submit his grievance to a council, and abruptly 
left the meeting. 

Two years later, when the church was taking 
possession of a new meeting-house, the bass-viol 
appeared on the threshold, like a ghost from 
colonial times. ‘The controversy was renewed, 
but the church had become weary of it. A new 
generation had sprung up; the spirit which for 
thirty-five years had kept up the revolt was 
broken, and the venerable Deacon Gibbs went 
to his grave, leaving the town’s bass-viol tri- 
umphant in the meeting-house! 
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Vultures. 


There are no song-birds in the tropies which 
rival the songsters of temperate regions. When 
our best singers go into the tropics for the winter 
they either become silent or take up an unmusical 
note. Writing of Guiana, Mr. Everard F. im 
Thurn remarks that “the ugly birds are much 
more numerous than the beautiful,”’ and then he 
goes on to tell how he made the acquaintance 
of some of the more useful, if more hideous, 
ones. 

Very early one morning I had taken my gun 
and wandered into the forest, and having, about 
dawn, reached a clearing, evidently made by fire, 
which seemed likely to be visited by birds, I sat 
down on a fallen tree near the centre to wait. 

For some fifty yards on every side of me there 
was a dreary waste of fallen and half-burned 
trees, some blackened, others whitened, by 
exposure to the weather. The soil was covered 
with ash, and only a rank herb grew here and 
there. 

At the outskirts of the clearing some trees, 
burned and dead, yet stood erect ; a little farther 
off the trees were only scorched, and beyond that 
again was the dense, living forest. 

Not a sound was yet heard. As the sun rose 
the little field of white in which I sat literally 
glowed with light and heat. Presently, almost 
at my feet, something moved, and then a black 
vulture rose slowly from the ground, leaving two 
eggs exposed, and flew to one of the dead standing 
trees. While I watched this bird there was a 
slight sound behind me, and, turning, I saw 
another vulture standing on a burned tree on the 
other side of me. Once more, and again and 
again this happened. 

Surprised at the presence of these living things 
where all had- seemed to me strangely lifeless, I 
began to count the birds. I had to count quicker 
and quicker, for every moment a new vulture 





its wings to dry them in the morning sun, in 
which position it remained awhile motionless. 
| The only sound was the slight rustle caused by | 
| this wing-stretching. 

| At length I found myself the centre of a) 
circle of thirty-seven vultures, each with out- | 
| stretched wings, standing motionless on a gaunt, | 
| fire-blackened, sun-whitened tree, and all gazing | 
curiously at me. 

At last, to break the spell, I fired into the air, 
and the birds rose and began their task of soaring | 
high up in the heavens. 

I found, afterward, that this was a favorite 
roosting-place. Every evening the birds collected 
near the place, and for some time, instead of | 
flying high and steadily as they do through the | 
day, rushed frantically about overhead. Just 
before dark they settled down in the clearing 
which I have described. 

Not only at early morning, to dry the dew, but | 
also after a shower, vultures stand with out- 
stretched wings, sometimes motionless, sometimes | 
alternately closing each wing. The negroes say | 
that when these “crows” collect on a tree during | 
rain, it is to consult about building a house for | 
shelter; but when the rain leaves off, then they 
stretch out one wing and then the other, and 
they cry in chorus, as one wing goes out, “We 
want no house,” and as the other goes out, in | 
turn, ““‘We want no hall,” and so on until all 
their feathers are dry. 
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A Horse that Rides. 


A horse that alternately draws a car and takes 
a ride on it, is surely to be distinguished from the 
ordinary run of horses. This is just what a 
certain horse out in Colorado does every day, | 
and several times a day. He is, says the 
Outlook, an old gray horse, and his business is | 
to draw a car from the end of the suburban | 
street-car line of a certain city to a little settle- | 
ment beyond. 


The car is small, the are few, and | 
the old gray horse moves slowly. It is not an} 
easy pull, for a long hill has to be climbed. Once | 
up this hill, however, the wise animal draws his | 
car a little and 'y stops. 

He yl - reached AoA Son fo a. of the road, and 
at once es p jon for return journey. 
This he does by turning his head round to what 
has hitherto been the back of the car, but is now 
to become the front. The driver comes and 
—— the traces, and then the horse walks 

Ay CAT ES y mounts the 
front ‘orm. ‘Those who have seen the per- 
formanoe assert that he always does this with 
an air that seems to say to the people who are 
watching him, “I know this is perfectly ridicu- 
lous, but please do not laugh.” 
driver, having put his horse aboard, walks 
ag deem platform, frees the brakes, and allows 

wry Ab to the city to begin. During that 
ride horse stands perfectly still on the 
front —— on which are certain appliances 
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prevent his being thrown off by a jerk of 
the car. He appears to be quite aware that the 
reason he or Hay wwn-hill is 


it the car can get 
back very much faster than he could. 


+ 
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Flash-light and Animals. 


The animal mind does not seem to appreciate 
photography, at least when it is practised by 
flash-light. The New York Times gives an 
incident that occurred recently, in which a, 
photographer unwittingly succeeded in taking 
a dog by flash-light, but found that the dog did 
not take to the process. 

The dog was a large mastiff, and the p) 


hen he got his instrument in position. 
Be flash went off the dog sp at the camera, 
missing the ‘oun: Tex aed and camera 

~~ fm the floor together. When the smoke 
cleared away, the camera was in small sections, 
the focusing-cloth — torn 4? pieces, but, strange 
to say, the exposed d suffered no injury, 


and when eo ool the in the act 
of — = = 


—$- “fy long called 

amateur was n ago u 
pont ee little puppies with t eit 
Fy ily group was comfortably 
ensconced in the corner of a sofa immediately 
before the flash, but immediately after, the 
mother dog was in the act of going through a 
plate glass window, and the puppies were 
scattered in different directions, whining as if in 
A ~ after being photographed b 
cat went crazy after p h Vy 
apy in an art studio recently, | had to 


oe 


The Genesis of a Poem. 


What grammarians call the onomatopoetic 
force of words—the descriptiveness of their mere 
sounds — is illustrated by Robert Browning’s 
poem, “How They Brought the Good News 
from Ghent to Aix.” When read aloud the 
sounds of the poem’s words suggest the galloping 
of horses. 

The incident of the was sup’ 
readers to have a histori¢ basi basis. rer hee 
searched various histories to discover whether it | 
was true or not. Dean Farrar tells us, in his | 
“Men I Have Known,” that he once asked | 
—— whether the incident was a historic 





“No,” said Browning; “the whole poem was 
purely I had a long vo in a 
sailing-vessel (I think it was from Messina to 
Naples), - being rather tired of the monotony, 
thought of a good horse of mine, and how much 
I should i uick ride. As I could not ride 
in reality, houg t that I could enjoy a ride in 
imagination ;’ ’ and he then and there wrote that 











most popular of his lyrics. 
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| woke and attracted my attention by stretching | Workmen’ s Time Book and Diary. 
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BOSTON Institute and Train- 


fie School. STAMMERERS' &°remont St Boston, 
KEEP THE BABY WARM 


«- AT NIGHT! ... 


No need to get out of bed a dozen times a night to cover 
him up. Send 15 cents for pattern of perfect device. 
Used in advertiser’s family for three years with abso- 
lute success. Address F. BE. PALMER, Brookline, Mass. 


SAVE ’¢ YOUR FUEL 


= By using our (stove pipe) RADIATOR. 
With its 120 Cross Tubes, 

ONE stove or furnace does the work of 
TWO. Drop postal for proofs from 
prominent men, 
; TO INTRODUCE OUR RADIATOR, 

the first order from each neighborhood 
a filled at WHOLESALE price, and secures 

managency. Write at once, 


RocHESTER RADIATOR COMPANY, 
78 Furnace 8t,, ROCHESTER, WN. ¥. 





| Every workman will buy one. Sample 15 cts. Agents 
Wanted. W. H. SHERMAN, Printer, Bar Harbor, Me. 


WANTED. 


| Zitoouste boys everywhere to canvass for Wilder’s 

oat Hanger, the only Coat Hanger 

Ete oe prevents wrink kling across shoulders 

and crushing of collars. Hundreds of boys ne, making 

ne. ayo as this hanger sells on sight. 8 witha 

acquaintance preferred. Those wanting to 

hustle send 15 cents for lp yy! hanger and circulars 5-4 
the selling agents, /enton Stickney, Brattleboro, V 


KACO D ACE ACOA AE Oodle a eee ae 


Winter 
Of ROSCS 


And orange-blossoms in 
delightful Southern California. 

Only 72 hours away from 
Chicago by TheCalifornia Lim- 
ited, Santa Fé Route, and four 
days from Atlantic Coast. 
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oi Coughs 
and Colds, 


Throat and all 
Lung Troubles. 


W. J. BLACK,G.P.A. C. A. HIGGINS, A.G.P.A. 





Your druguist ay | refund you your money if it fails 


PYVIVVVEV EVO VV OPV VSP V USP UV OPV USE UU SPV USE UUSEVUDUUU SUV UDP UD UV EP VU DUUVIVV ULV S 


























Topeka, Kan. Chicago. to cure his is the agreement we make with all 
druggists. m’t take something /ust as Good, for 
A PARDIADPAARPIAREAARDIARDIARD ARB ADDIS RD IARD IL I GREENE’S CURES, OR YOUR MONEY BACK. 
Ie NWot This Baix? 
Look them 








Christmas Puddings, 


over care- 



















fully, you y Cakes, 
yy vi find Desserts, 
Should be 


every ker- Flavored 


Po perfect. 





This famous 
coffee is carefully selected 
from private plantations 
having established world- 
fame reputations for pro- 
ducing the choicest 
berries. Is it a wonder,| | — . vs 


"Chase & santore's | Baker’ s 
¥ Extracts. 


Seal Brand Coffee 
(aE Leading Hotels and Most Careful 


never fails to give the 
Housekeepers all use them. They 


, 2 
oS 


most absolute satisfac-| | 


: : : are PURE FRUIT EXTRACTS, and 
tion? Their seal and sig- ‘|, give food a, distinct and pleasant fruit 
\ vor—unlike the flavor of other extracts 

nature on each pound and NY made from Tonka Beans, cheap chemicals 
‘4 and water. You need but HALF as much 


two-pound can in which of Baker’s Extracts as of any other, 
while they cost nomore. Result—flavor 

perfect; money saved. 
Your Grocer keeps BAKER'S EXTRACTS 
or can get them. 


BAKER EXTRACT COMPANY. 


The 4 Leading Electric Novelties. 


WE UNDERSELL ALL ON EVERYTHING ELECTRICAL. 


it comes is a guarantee 
of perfection. 
























#8 Necktie Light. #6 Bicycle Light, $2.50. 


Dollar Motor. 


Ohio Electric Works, Cleveland, O. 





Necktie Light. 


Agents Wanted. HEADQUARTERS FOR ELECTRIC NOVELTIES. Catalogues Free. 
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Above all others 


= 
Hasty Lunch Chocolate | 


“MADE IN ONE MINUTE” ( 


is esteemed by those who have used it and knowits ; 

merits. With the best facilities for a 

and extreme care in the selection we 

have made HASTY LUNCH CHOCOLATE r 

the most delicious, healthful and a form 
of Chocolate ever rt ws the 


ee eer a a a wr 


In using “HASTY L zy ting is 
~ freq S. pleehsebetaniaed 
in any form of cooking as well as for Linking. g- 


Half-pound Cans only 18 cents. All grocers. 


J. H. BARKER & CO., 93 Bedford Ave., Brooklyn-New York. 


Pett te. Pe 
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A HASTY LUNCH FOR CUPID 


Ruitia ttt: 
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IV. 





THE YOUTHS COMPANION. DECEMBER 23, 1897. 





























Sample Cake 


mailed to any address 
upon receipt =" -- "a 2c. 


Full-Sized Cake, 1I5c. 


One Dozen Cakes 


And a Beautiful Transparent 
Window Thermometer 
(Especially adapted for cold weather) 
From your druggist, $1.30 
Sent by us, ex. prepaid, 2.00 
ww 
Address Dept. Y, 

THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., 
GLASTONBURY, CONN. 


























ILLIAMS’ 


RSEY (REAM 


TOILET SOAP 


is made at the laboratories of the makers . , 
of the famous Williams’ Shaving Soaps. Special Ofter! 


It isa UPON RECEIPT OF 


Medicated Soap ; ...>-£"5.. 








Jersey Cream Soap 





of proved value, and its continued use Giycerates Ter Seep 
keeps the skin in that healthy condition 4 ,, sca wurmectns mus paper. 
that is necessary to insure a RE. FER 

ouns . THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., 
Clear and Brilliant Complexion. GLASTONBURY, CONN. 
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LIAMS © GLASTONBURY ©nn- 


























